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For the Companion. 
BERT’S THANKSGIVING. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


At noon, on a dreary November day, a lone- 
some little fellow, looking very red about the 
ears, and very blue about the mouth, stood kick- 
ing his heels at the door of a cheap eating-house, 
in Boston, and offering a solitary copy of a 
morning paper for sale to the people passing. 

But there were really not many people pass- 
ing, for it was Thanksgiving Day, and the shops 
were shut, and everybody who had a home to go 
to, and a dinner to eat, seemed to have gone 
home to eat that dinner, while Bert Hampton, 
the newsboy, stood trying in vain to sell the last 
“Extry” left on his hands by the dull business 
of the morning. 

An old man, with a face that looked pinched, | 
ad who was dressed in a seedy black coat, and | 
amuch-battered stove-pipe hat, stopped at the | 
ame doorway, and with one hand on the latch, | 
leappeared to hesitate between hunger and a| 
suse of poverty, before going in. | 

It was possible, however, that he was consid- 
ering whether he could afford himself the in- 
lulgence of a morning paper (seeing it was 
Thanksgiving Day); so at least Bert thought, 
and accosted him accordingly. 

“Buy a paper, sir? All about the fire in East 
hoston, and arrest of safe burglars in Spring- | 
ied. Only two cents.” 

The little old man looked at the boy with keen 
gray eyes, which seemed to light up the pinched | 
id skinny face, and answered in a shirill voice, 
that whistled through white front teeth,— | 

“You ought to come down in your price, this | 
time of day. You can’t expect to sell a morning 
paper at twelve o’clock for full price.” 

“Well, give me a cent then,” said Bert. 
‘That’s less’n cost; but never mind. I’m bound 
to sell out, anyhow.” 

“You look cold,” said the old man. 

“Cold,” replied Bert, “I’m froze. 
uy dinner. 


' 
| 
| 
} 





And I want | 
And I’m going to have a big din- 
wr, too, seeing it’s Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Ah! lucky for you, my boy!” said the old 
ua. “You've a home to go to, and friends, too, 
Thope?”’ 

“No, sir; nary home, and nary friend,—only 
uy mother.’ Bert hesitated and grew serious, 
then suddenly changed his tone,—‘And Hop 
Houghton. I told him to meet me here, and 
wdhave a first-rate Thanksgiving dinner to- 
ether,—for it’s no fun to be eatin’ alone 
Thanksgiving day! It sets a feller thinking of 
“erything,—if he ever had a home, and then 
lai’t got a home any more.” 

“It's more lonesome not to eat at all,”’ said the 
‘il man, his gray eyes twinkling. ‘And what 
tana boy like you have to think of? Here, I 
tess T can find one cent for you, —though 
‘ere’s nothing in the paper, I know.”’ 

The old man spoke with some feeling, his fin- 
ss trembled, and somehow he dropped two 
“ts instead of one into Bert’s hand. 

“Here! you've made a mistake!” eried Bert. 
Ahargain’s abargain. You’ve given me acent 
0 Much!" 





“No, I didn’t,—I never give anybody a cent 

%o much !?? 
“But—see here!” And Bert showed the two 

“tts, offering to return one. 

“No matter,” said the old man. “It will be so 

auch less for my dinner,—that’s all.” 

Bert had instinctively pocketed the pennies, 

vhen, on a moment’s reflection, his sympathies 

Wete excited, 

Bes old man!” he thought; “he’s seen bet- 

eae I guess. Perhaps he’s no home. A 
* ike ne can stand it, but I guess it must be 
td for him. He meant to give me the odd 

fat, all the while; and I don’t believe he has 
‘decent dinner for many a day.” 

a which I have been obliged to write 

™ owly in words, went threngh Bert’s mind 
““a flash. He was a generous little fellow, 


don’t matter much to me,’ replied the old man. | 
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BERT’S THANKSGIVING. 


and any kindness shown him, no matter how | while. 


trifling, made his heart overflow. 

“Look here,” he cried; “where are you going 
to get your dinner to-day ?”’ 

“I can get a bite here as well as anywhere,—it | 


| 


“Dine with me,” said Bert, laughing. “Td | 


| like to have you.” 


are going to,” said the man, with a smile, his 
eyes twinkling again, and his white front teeth 
shining. 

“Pll pay for your dinner!” Bert exclaimed. 
“Come! we don’t have a Thanksgiving but once 
a year; and a feller wants a good time then.” 

“But you are waiting for another boy.” 

“O! Hop Houghton. He won’t come now, it’s 
so late. He’s gone to a place down in North 
Street, I guess,—a place I don’t like, there’s so 
much tobacco smoked and so much beer drank 
there.” Bert cast a final glance up the street. 
“No, he won’t come now. So much the worse 
for him! He likes the men down there; I don’t.” 

“Ah! said the man, taking off his hat and 
giving it a brush with his elbow as they entered 
the restaurant,—as if trying to appear as re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


princely order as if it were no very great thing 
for a liberal young fellow like him, after all. 


with her?” the little man asked. 


you why I don’t. 
“Pm afraid I couldn’t afford to dine as you | the world! What I’m trying to do is to make a 
home for her, so we can live together, and eat 
| our Thanksgiving dinners together, some time. | 
Some boys want one thing, some another,— 
| there’s one goes in for good times, another’s in 
; such a hurry to get rich, he don’t care much how 
/ he does it; but what I want most of anything, 
|is to be with my mother and my two sisters 
again, and I ain’t ashamed to say so.” 


| left us anything. 
| to that time, and I and my two sisters had been 


waiter!” 


Here! And Bert gave his 


Why don’t you dine | 


“Where is your mother? 
Bert’s face grew sober in a moment. 

“That's the question! Why don’t I? Ill tell 
I’ve got the best mother in 





Bert's eyes grew very tender, and he went on; 


“T haven’t been with her now for two: years,— 


| hardly at all since father died. When his busi- 
| ness was settled up,—he kept a little hosiery 
| store on Hanover Street,—it was found he hadn’t 


We had lived pretty well, up 


spectable as he could in the eyes of a newsboy|to school; but then mother had to do some- 


mee | 
of such fastidious tastes. 


mind on that point, Bert hastened to say,— 

“IT mean rowdies, and such. Poor people, “i 
they behave themselves, are just as respectable 
to me as rich folks. | 
tocratic!”’ | 

“Ah, indeed!’”? And the old man smiled | 
again, and seemed to look relieved. “I’m very 
glad to hear it.” 

He placed his hat on the floor, and took a seat 
opposite Bert at a little table, which they had 
all to themselves. 

Bert offered him the bill of fare. 

“No, I must ask you to choose for me; but 
nothing very extravagant, you know,—I’m used 

to plain fare.” 

“Soam J. But I’m going to have a good din- | 
ner, for once in my life,—and so shall you!” | 
cried Bert, generously. “What do you say to 
chicken soup,—and then wind up with a thump- 
ing big piece of squash pie? How’s that for a 
Thanksgiving dinner ?”’ | 

“Sumptuous!”’ said the old man, appearing to | 
glow with the warmth of the room and the pros- | 

| pect of a good dinner. “But won’t it cost you 
too much ?”” 

“Toomuch? Nosir!/” laughed Bert. “Chick- 
en soup, fifteen cents; pie,—they give tremen- 
dons pieces here, thick, I tell you!—ten cents. 

| That’s twenty-five cents; half a dollar for two. 
Of course, I don’t do this way every day in the 
year! But mother’s glad to have me, once in a} 


lain’t the least mite aris- 








; thing, and her friends got her places to go out 
To make him feel quite comfortable in his | nursing,—and she’s a nurse now. 


We 


was going to be for her to support us, so I said, 
‘I’m a boy; J can do something for myse/f; you 
just pay their board, and keep ’em to school, and 


P’ll go to work, and maybe help you a little, be- | 


sides taking care of myself.’ ” 

“What could you do?’ said the little old man. 

“That’s it; 1 was only leven years old; and 
what could 1? What I should have liked would 
have been some nice place, where I could do 
light work, and stand a chance of learning a 
good business. But beggars mustn’t be choos- 
ers. I couldn’t find such a place; and I wasn’t 
going to be loafing about the streets, so I went 
to selling newspapers. I’ve sold newspapers 
ever since; and I shall be twelve years old next 
month.” 

“You like it?” said the old man. 

“Tlike to get my own living,” replied Bert, 
proudly. “But what I want is, to learn some 
trade, or regular business, and settle down, and 
make a home for— But there’s no use talking 
about that. Make the best of things,—that’s 
my motto. Don’t this soup smell good? And 


don’t it taste good, too? They haven’t put so | 
much chicken in yours as they have in mine. If | 


you don’t mind my having tasted it, we’ll 
change.” 
The old man declined this liberal offer; took 


once a year, 


| 


| the pie.” 











Everybody | 
likes her, and she has enough to do. 
couldn’t be with her, of course. 
boarded at a good place, but I saw how hard it | 


She got us| 


Bert’s advice to help himself freely to the bread, 
which “didn’t cost anything,” and ate his soup 
with prodigious relish, as it seemed to Bert, who 
grew more and more hospitable and patronizing 
as the repast proceeded. 

“Come, now, won’t you have something be- 
tween the soup and the pie? Don’t be afraid,— 
Vil pay for it. Thanksgiving don’t come but 
You won’t? A cup of tea, then, 
to go with your pie?” 

“L think Iwill have a cup of tea,—youw are so 
kind,’ said the man. 

“All right! Two pieces of your 
fattest and biggest squash pie; and a cup of tea, 


Here, waiter! 


—strong!—for this gentleman, 


“lve told you about myself,” added Bert; 
“suppose now you tell me something?” 
“About myself?” 


“Yes. I think that would go pretty well with 


But the man shook his head. “I could go 
back and tell about my plans and hepes when | 
was a lad of your age; but it would be too much 
like your own story over again, Life isn’t what 
we think it will be, when we are young. You'll 
find that out soonenough. Tam all alone in the 
world now; and [am sixty-seven years old,” 

“Have some cheese with your pie, won't you? 
It must be so lonely, at your age! What do you 
do for a living?” 

“T have a little place in Devonshire Street. 
My name is Crooker. You'll tind me up two 
flights of stairs, back room at the right. Come 
and see me, and [ll tell you all about my busi- 
ness, and perhaps help you to such a place as 
you want, for I know several business men, 
Now don’t fail.’”’ 

And Mr. Crooker wrote his address, with a 
little stub of a pencil, ona corner of the news- 
paper which had led to their acquaintance, tore 
it off carefully, and gave it to Bert. 

Thereupon the latter took a card from his 
pocket,—not a very clean one, I must say ([ am 


| speaking of the card, though the remark will ap- 
| ply equally well to the pocket), and handed it 
while his companion across the table watched | across the table to his new friend. 

him with a very gentle, searching look. 


| “Herbert Hampton, Dealer in Newspapers,” 
}the old man read, with his sharp gray eyes, 
which glowed up funnily at Bert, seeming to 
say, “Isn’t this rather aristocratic for a twelve- 
year-old news-boy ?” 

Bert blushed and explained. “Got up for me 
by a printer’s boy I know. I’d done some favors 
for him, and so he made me a few cards. Han- 
dy to have, sometimes, you know.” 

“Well, Herbert,’’ said the little old man, “I’m 
glad to have made your acquaintance. The pie 
was excellent;—not any more, thank you;—and 
[ hope you’ll come and see me, You'll find me 
in very humble quarters; but you are not aristo- 
cratic, you say. Now won't you let me pay for 
;my dinner? I believe I have money enough. 
| Let me see.” 

Bert would not hear of such a thing; but 
walked up to the desk, and settled the bill with 
the air of a person who did not regard a trifling 
| expense. 
| When he looked round again, the little old 
man was gone, 

“Now mind; I'll go and see him the first 
chance I have,” said Bert, as he looked at the 
pencilled strip of newspaper margin agaiu, be- 
fore putting it into his pocket. 

He then went round to his miserable quarters, 
in the top of a cheap lodging-house, where he 
made himself ready, by means of soap and wa- 
ter, and a broken comb, to walk five miles into 
the suburbs, and get a sight, if only for five 
minutes, of his mother. 

On the following Monday, Bert having a 
leisure hour, went to call on his new acquaint- 
ance in Devonshire Street. 

Having climbed the two flights, he found the 
door of the back room at the right ajar, and 
looking in saw Mr. Crooker at a desk, in the act 
of receiving a roll of money from a well-dressed 
| Visitor, 
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Bert entered unnoticed, and waited till the | The other was an American, called Dan. If I| silver traps in this here house, and that’s what | Phosphorus and magnesium are there in good 
money was counted and a receipt signed. Then, | ever knew his other name, I have forgotten it. |! come for. Now you jest tell me where they are, quantities, but are used for other purposes than 
as the visitor departed, old Mr. Crooker looked ; There was also a young German girl, named and I won’t hurt you, but I may have to if you burning. An exchange puts it in a comical way, 


round, and saw Bert. He offered him a chair; 
then turned to lock up the money in a safe. | 


9» 


“So this is your place of business? 


Bettine Schiffer. 
Bettine was a small, slender girl, with a pleas- 


don’t. Come, now, tell quick!” 
“I will not!” bravely cried the trembling Bet- 


Bert, glancing about the plain  office-room.| low hair. Her quick motions, neat ways, and | German accent. | 


“What do you do here?” 


“I buy real estate, sometimes—sell—rent—and | employers. And with more than the heads of the | from his vest. 


so forth.” 


“Who for?” asked Bert. 


quiet energy, made her a great favorite with her 


“You won’t?”’ said the man, taking a pistol 
“Looky here, then, I'll have to 


It is said that a full-grown man carries a pound 
and three-quarters of phosphorus about in his 


said | ant German face, and an abundance of soft, yel- , tine, who spoke English with only the slightest | body; enough to make four thousand ordinary 


boxes of friction matches, provided he was sup- 
plied with sulphur to match; but he has not 
enough of this to strike fire, though most men 


household, too. There had been sly glances and | make you. Come, now, you can’t help yourself, | have magnesium enough to make a light which 


| smiles, when it was noticed that stout Jacob Van | and you can’t save the things. 


I don’t want to 


would be seen twenty miles. And yet, how few 


“For myself,” said little old Mr. Crooker, with Bromp sat every evening with little Bettine in| hurt ye, but if you won’t tell, as sure as you men shed any light around them, even during 


a sinile. 


her neat kitchen. 


Come, now, I aint foolin’. Tell | 


This, then, was the man whom he had invited to| tine would still be employed about the place,— | quick, before some one comes, and I have to 
dinner, and treated so patronizingly the preced-| as neither of them could be spared,—but when | shoot you, anyhow!” 


ing Thursday! | 
“I—I thought—you was a poor man!”’ } 
“I am a poor man,” said Mr, Crooker, locking 
his safe. 


“lve money enough. I own houses in the city. 


they would be settled in the cosey little tenant- | 
house just across the garden. 
One day uncle had been attending to some 


teen hundred dollars. He intended to leave this 


Poor Bettine saw in his eyes that the ruffian | 
would do as he said, so she faltered out, “The | 


things are in the closet under the stairs, but it’s 


’ . ! * . * . * * 
“Money don’t make a man rich.| business in Philadelphia, and had received six-! locked.” 


“Where’s the key, then?” demanded the ruf- 


They give me something to think of, and so keep | money, as he ought to have done, at one of the | fian. 


me alive. I had truer riches once, but I lost | 
them long ago.”’ 


city banks. But finding himself away down in 


Perhaps, thought poor Bettine, if she told 


| South Street, he looked at his watch, and as he where the key was, and he went to get the 


From the way the old man’s voice trembled | had only ten minutes in which to catch the last | things, the men would come before he could 


and eyes glistened, Bert thought he must have} boat across the river, if he went up town to a_ pack them. 
meant by these riches friends he had lost,—wife | bank, he would lose the boat, and be obliged to come, as she pointed to the drawer where the: 


and children, perhaps. 

“To think of me inviting you to dinner!” he | 
cried, abashed and ashamed, 

“It was odd!’ And Mr. Crooker showed his | 
white front teeth with a smile, “But it may | 
turn out to have been a lucky circumstance for | 
both of us. I like you. I believe in you, and 
I’ve an offer to make you. I want a trusty, | 
bright boy in this oftice,—somebody I can bring | 
up to my business, and leave it with, as I get too | 
old to attend to it myself, 

What could Bert say? | 

Again that afternoon he walked—or rather | 
ran—to his mother; and after consulting with | 
her, joyfully accepted Mr, Crooker’s offer. 


Interviews between his mother and his em-| city for another day. Jacob and Dan did go to | 
town with the market-wagon and a load of pro-| 


ployer soon followed, resulting in something for 
which at first the boy had not dared to hope. 
The lonely, childless old man, who owned so 
many houses, wanted a home; and one of these 
houses he offered to Mrs, Hampton, with ample 
support for herself and children, if she would 
also make it a home for him. 

Of course this proposition was accepted; and 
Bert soon had the 
great ambition of his life accomplished. 


satisfaction of seeing the 
He had 
employment, which promised to become a profit- 


remain all night in the city. 

Besides, Dan with the buggy would meet him | 
at the boat on the Jersey side, and if he failed to | 
appear, Aunt Lizzie would be tormented with 
It did not make any difference, 
he thought; the money would be safe at home, | 
and he would come to the city again in a day or 
two. So away trotted Uncle John to catch the 
ferry-boat, with the money in his pocket. 

Once at home, he put it into the locked closet, 


anxious fears. 


| 


to the city the next day and deposit it in the 
bank. 

The next day there was pleasant company at 
the honse, and Unele John put off his trip to the 


duce, but of course they could not take the mo- 
ney. 
That night there were a church fair and supper 


was very much interested. So, after supper, all 
the family went to the village, leaving only Bet- 
tine at home. 

It was not thought that she would be alone, 
for Jacob and Dan were expected home with 
their market wagon every moment, and Bettine 


at Carpenter’s Landing, in which Aunt Lizzie | 


How she prayed that they might 


key was kept. 

“Get it!’? ordered the man. 

Bettine, not daring to disobey, went to the 
drawer and took the key. The man snatched it 
from her. Then he gave it back. 

“Go and open the closet!” he ordered. 

Bettine led the way to the closet. As she put 
the key in the lock, a thought struck her which 


| thrilled her through and through. Then came a 


dizzy, faint feeling. O, if she only, only, only 


What do you say ?”’ | and thought, as he did so, that he would go back | could! If she could only do what she dared! 


She turned the key and opened the door. 
| “Hold the light and follow me!” said the vil- 


lain, his eyes gleaming as the light fell on the | 


sparkling, glittering treasures before him. 

But the instant he was fairly inside the closet, 
Bettine, quick as lightning, dropped her lamp, 
shut the closet door, locked it, shot the upper 
|and lower bolts, and sank, half-fainting, upon 
| the floor. 

The man, finding himself caught, like a rat in 
a trap, threw his great strength against the door, 
raving, cursing, stamping and kicking, until, 
stout as she knew the door to be, Bettine feared 
| he would burst it open. She dragged herself up, 
picked up the lamp, which luckily was neither 
| broken nor extinguished, set it on a chair, and 


able business (as indeed it did in a few years, he | had their supper waiting. When the family left with all her slender might pushed a large, old- 


and the old man proved so useful to each other); 
and, more than that, he was united once more 
with his mother and sisters in a happy home, 
where he has since had a good many Thanks- 
giving dinners. 

a 


For the Companion, 


BRAVE BETTINE. 


| the house Uncle John did not think of the money 
in the closet; and it would not have made much 
difference if he had, for he thought it was safe 
there. I said Unele John had the key in his 
own possession; but I did not mean that he 
carried it in his pocket. He always left it ina 
little drawer in his secretary, so that the silver 
could be used if it was wanted. 

Aunt Lizzie had put away the silver plate that 





By Mattie Dyer Britts. 
In a pleasant part of New Jersey, near the 
banks of the broad, blne Delaware, a certain 
road runs ‘ 


‘down country,” as the people say 


thereabouts. [t begins at Gloucester, on the river 
shore, winds out through Westville and Wood- 
bury, runs through the little village of Carpen- 
ter’s Landing, and then to the southeast, 
coming out in some unknown locality beyond 
the distant horizon, 

About half a mile from Carpenter’s Landing, 


on 


near the pine woods and huckleberry swamps, | 


had been used for dinner that day, and had put 
the closet key in this drawer. 

| This Bettine knew. Supper was waiting, and, 
as I have said, she expected Jacob and Dan every 


moment. It grew dark, and the men did not 
come. Then Bettine began to feel anxious; but 


it was for them, not for herself. The time 
passed, 
did not come. Could they have missed the boat? 
Perhaps one of the horses was lame, and they 
had been obliged to walk slowly. 

Bettine pushed the teapot nearer the fire. 


It was almost eight o’clock, and they | 


| fashioned mahogany dining-table, which stood 
| near, against the door. Not satisfied with this, 


| she rushed into the wood-shed, brought the | 


| heaviest sticks and logs of wood she could carry, 
}and built upon the heavy table a barricade al- 
| most to the top of the door. Then she dropped 
upon the floor again, trembling with excitement 
and terror, to await the coming of some member 
| of the family. 
| Fortunately, she did not wait long! Very soon 
steps and voices were heard. This time Bettine 
knew them. She struggled to her feet just as, 
guided by the light, Jacob and Dan came to the 
back hall door. Darting towards them, she felf, 
speechless, into the stout arms of the astonished 
Jacob! 

But brave little Bettine did not faint. Very 
soon she told her story. Leaving Jacob to guard 
Bettine and her prisoner, Dan mounted a swift 
horse and rode to the village for Mr. Murray and 
the officers. In a very short time, though it 


its broad ved roof plainly visible from the village | Then she went and locked all the doors except | seemed long to the watchers, the whole family 


hills, stands a wide old mansion, known for 


the door at the back of the house. When she 


| returned, Bettine’s barricade was taken down. 


More than one remark was you stand there I’ll shoot you, and then hunt till | the longest pilgrimage here. 
Bert stared, perfectly aghast, at this situation, | dropped about the future, when Jacob and Bet-/|I find ’em! 


oo. oo 
For the Companion. 
KITTY’S RISK. 
By Alice Robbins, 

“What in the world are you so sly over™ 
asked Hatty Ward of her sister Kitty. “Here 
you are consulting the newspapers morning and 
night, writing letters and sending them off, go- 
ing about in such an abstracted mood that every. 
body has to speak twice before it is possible to 
secure your attention. You’re not a bit like our 
merry, sociable Kitty. What is the cause?” 

“Nothing; and you’ve no right to question or 

to speak to me in that way,” said Kitty, sharply. 

| Her sister looked at her. Could she believe 
her own eyes, to say nothing of her ears? Was 
this Kitty, the sweet-tempered, the self-sacrific- 
ing, the merry, happy Kitty Hastings? 

She shook her head a little sadly as the girl 
left the room, and tried to think of some reason 
why this mood had come over her sister. Could 
it be a school quarrel? No; the same old mates 
came day after day, and with them Kitty was 

| her own pleasant self; but when with the home 
folks only, then her manner was changed. 

Perhaps she was wearying of home and home 

duties. Some of the girls—among them Kitty’s 
| prime favorite, Helen Mercer—were tainted with 
what Hatty called grievous errors. Helen was 
very bright and vivacious, and a little inclined 
to be wild. She was very pronounced in her 
| Opinions, and declared that women ought to 
| break away from the bonds that had so long fet- 
| tered them, and be something else besides house- 
| keepers and wives. For her part, she said, she 
| had made up her mind to go on the stage as 
| soon as she was old enough, and pictured to her- 
| sel€ a brilliant career, in the most glowing lan- 
guage, 

Poor Hatty pondered and worried till she was 
/almost ill, Meantime Kitty continued in the 
| same forgetful, absent-minded, fault - finding 
| mood, making absurd mistakes in the cooking, 





answering questions very vaguely, and conduct- 
| ing herself in so strange a manner that Hatty 
| was seriously frightened. 
| Meantime Kitty, if she had a secret, kept it 
|securely. She carried the newspaper to her 
| . . . 

room to read in solitude. If her sister had opened 
| a little shell box that stocd on her bureau, she 
| might have seen, carefully folded up and put in 
| an envelope, several such advertisements as the 

following: 
| “GRAND Girt CONCERT, 
} IN AID OF THE 

GREAT PUBLIC CONSERVATORY. . 

“E\ery Ticket drawsa Prize. Grand Cash Gifts, 
from $10 to'>100,000. Price of Tickets, cents,” 
&e., &e. 





“How to make five dollars a day—remit stamp and 
fifty cents,” &c., &e. 

“Wonderful information by which any ordinary 
| person can make a fortune directly,’ &c., &c. 


These are but samples of the numerous adver- 
| tisements that the unfortunate girl had collected 


many years in that district as the Marray Home-| returned to the kitchen, she put up the curtains, | The villain knew that resistance would be use- | from the papers. 


stead, 
It is a large building, two stories and a half 
high, with a broad hall running the whole length 


so that her lamp might light the tired men home, | less against so large a number of men, and | 


and then took her work and sat down to sew. 


Presently the clock struck eight. Bettine felt 


| . 
| when the door was opened allowed himself to 
| be secured. It is enough to say of him that he 


A few months previous her grandmother had 
joven each of the girls a hundred dollars to be 


| used for clothes during the year. They had both 


of the house. Oneach side of this hall are doors | really lonely, and looked out at the window, ! was taken next day to the city, found to be an! been taught not to spend money foolishly, and 
admitting to various rooms, and through it runs! black with the darkness outside, with a sigh. | old offender, and sent to meet the punishment | it was considered safe to trust them with the use 
the wide stairease leading to the upper cham- Just then she heard footsteps upon the kitchen | due his many crimes. 


bers. 
Under the stairs is a deep closet, provided with 


porch. She sprang up and threw open the door, 


eager to welcome the long-expected men. 


| Of our brave little Bettine, can say that no 


In-| daughter of the house was made more of or| letters. 


{of it. But lately, as Hatty had said, there had 
been much mysterious writing and posting of 
Poor Kitty had taken the lottery fever, 


a thick decor and a strong, heavy loek, and in| stead of Dan and Jacob, in walked a tall, heay-| more petted than she; and she had the modesty | and it was going very hard with her. 


this closet the family silver, which 


valuable, was kept. Here, also, Unele John 
for it is of some relatives of mine I am writing 


was very 


kept what surplus money he had in his posses-! 


sion. 

Perhaps it was not the safest place in the 
world to keep valuables, but everybody about 
the house was trusty, the lock very strong, and 
No 
property ever had been stolen from the house, 


the key always in Uncle John’s possession. 


and therefore, he argued, it was not likely that 
any ever would be dishonestly taken. 

At the time of which I write, besides the fam- 
ilv,—consisting of Unele John, Aunt Lizzie, and 
the only son and daughter then at home,—there 
were in the house two honest, faithful serving 
men. One of these men was named Jacob Van 
Bromp. He was a German, as his name implies, 


ily bearded man, who shut and locked the door, | and good sense to appreciate and be grateful for | 


and spoke to Bettine, who stood trembling with 
| surprise and fear. 

“Well, my pretty gal, anybody to home but 
you?” 


it, without being spoiled by it. 


| cause one of the horses had been taken sick. In 
| the spring, when Bettine and Jacob were married, 


To make the matter more fascinating, she had 
dreamed a dream. It seemed that she was 1m 


| ‘The men had been detained in Philadelphia be- | $ome isolated place, where everything was the 


| color of gold, and thousands of little boxes on 
every side opened to the touch, filled high with 


| “No,” spoke up Bettine, “but I expect the men | Uncle John made them a present of a cosey little | the shining metal. 


every minute,” 


be : 
just take some.” 


Bettine, hoping something to eat was all he 
| wanted, told him to help himself, and stood on 
| . 

one side of the room, shaking with fright while 
he ate. 


| 
Hurriedly eating everything within his reach, 


the man turned to her again, and said, roughly,— 


house, and the lot on which it stood, saying that | d 
| “Then I must make haste. I see you’ve got | Bettine’s courage had saved him so much more | riches in store for her! She had always longé 
supper ready. 1 haint eat a bite to-day, so T'll) than the worth of it, that it was only what she | for money and luxuries. 


well deserved. 
And the last [ heard of Jacob and Bettine Van 
Bromp, they were still living there, happy, 
thrifty and industrious. 


+o 


How her heart beat as she thought of the 


Her father was con 
paratively a poor man. She had heard it said 
more than once that her mother had worked her- 
self to death, and she and her sister might be in 

la fair way to do the same thing. Not if she 

| eonld help it, however, she thought. 
For months it had seemed to her as if ealth 


Puosprorvs AND MaGnestum.—The human! was just within her grasp, and this dream de 


“Hark ve, my gal, [don't want to hurt ye, but | body has elements in it capable of giving great cided her. There was only one number on the 
| Lhappen to know there’s a heap of money and | light, if only put in the right form and relations, box she saw in her vision. That number was 
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four hundred and twenty-one. She was so per- 
suaded that this was the magic key to fortune, 
that she immediately sent half of her little store 
to buy a ticket for the Grand Gift Concert; and 
she was waiting impatiently, but still hopefully, 
for the drawing to take place. 

But this was not the whole extent of her folly. 
She had also invested in some other ventures, 
less showy, and less expensive, so that the drain 
upon her little purse was very heavy. 

It was while she was waiting so anxiously for 
returns that her sister spoke to her, and received 
the unsatisfactory reply given at the beginning 
of my story. 

“Wouldn’t you like a dress like Lou Mere- 
dith’s?” asked Kitty that evening, as the two 
girls sat sewing, after having tucked the little 
ones snugly under the bed-clothes. 

“Lou Meredith’s!’’ exclaimed Hatty, aghast. 
“Do you know what that dress cost?” 

“Of course it was very expensive. The goods 
were imported, and all that; but don’t laugh 
when I say that I mean to have one, and so shall 
you.” 

“Are you crazy, Kitty ?” queried Hatty. “That 
dress of Lou’s cost one hundred dollars. You 
know well enough what we are expected to do 
with our hundred dollars.” 

“Yes, of course; buy nasty, cheap woollen 
stuffs, and everything on an economical basis. 
I've been reared to understand that thoroughly, 
but I don’t like it. I want good things that cost 
money. 
cheapest in the end.” 

“Yes, I know that; but papa’s salary all goes 
in living and the children’s clothes. We must 
use what little money we have very carefully; 
and, after all, I don’t see but we look quite as 
neat and nearly as stylish as Lou Meredith.” 

“O, a thousand times better! Just imagine 
our figures in her clothes. Everybody's eyes 
would be upon us, whereds she is dowdy, any- 
how.” 

“I fancy it would not be comfortable to have 
everybody’s eyes on us,”’ said Hatty. 

“Nonsense! As if it did not please one to be 
noticed. Do you know,’ she continued, viva- 
ciously, “I sometimes think I shall be rich, very 
rich ?” 

“You may be, years from now,’ said Hatty, 
slowly. “It is just possible;’’ and she smiled as 
she met the beautful, shining eyes, and thought 
there must be a fair fortune in store for her. 

“IT may be before very long. Why should I 
have to wait years? Wouldn’t it be fun now to 
have plenty of money fall to me somehow? 
How I'd astonish papa! for the first thing I 
should do would be to buy that splendid house I 
admire so much, and furnish it exquisitely. And 
mind, if money does come, and enough of it, that 
will be the very first thing,—a home for papa, 
you and the little ones,—a home all paid for!” 

“How strangely you talk!’’ said Hatty, uneasy, 
as she watched the feverish glitter of her sister’s 
eyes. “It seems to me you think of nothing but 
money, money, all the time. Take care! there 
has been a miser in the family.” 

“Who was it?” asked Kitty. 

“A grand-uncle of papa’s, not here, but in 
England. He died in great misery and apparent 
poverty; and money was found everywhere in 
the house, so they say, though he had nearly 
starved himself for years and years. So you see 
the taint may be in your blood.” 

“Lhope not,” laughed Kitty. “Iam sure not; 
for the first thing I would do if I should become 
tich, would be to give to those I love; so you see 
there’s no miser in me, not a Dit.’’ 

The next day and the next Kitty watched and 
waited. The answers were due. The Gift Con- 
cert had been given, and the gifts awarded. 
How she trembled; and her heart thumped un- 
naturally whenever she heard the door-bell ring. 

“It niver rains but it poors,’ Miss Kitty,” 
said Betty, the one maid of the house, as she 


handed her several letters at an unexpected mo- | 


ment, when Kitty and her sister were together. 
“What a raft of letters! Four!” cried Hatty. 


‘T didn’t know you had so many correspondents. | 


Why, Kitty, how pale you are!”’ she added, sud- 
denly, as she saw her sister’s face, and then 


looked again to see if there might be a mourning | 


tim round one of the letters. 

“Nonsense! ’? Kitty laughed, faintly. 
me look pale if I want to. 
though generally,” and.she hurried from the 
toom in so excited a way that Hatty wondered 
again, 


Fifteen minutes later, Kitty sat down in her 


The highest priced are always the | 


"To let | 
I’m sure I have color 


—_ 








in her hands, but the fateful number, four hun- 
dred and twenty-one, was invisible. A terrible 
combination of figures somewhere up among the 
thousands had—professedly—taken the highest 
prize. There was not even a poor little five 
dollars to reward her for her zeal and patience 
in a poor cause. It was the same with answers 
from other sources, One of these was: 
“You are sure to get rich in time if you mind 
' your own business and don’t trouble your neigh- 
bors.” 
Another,—“Grow catnip for the market.” 

And still another gave directions to sell a pat 
tern by which dresses were to be made without 
the aid of a dressmaker. 
she had sent the money, fully expecting an hon- 
est return, Alas! poor credulous humanity, ig- 
norant and well meaning, when will it cease to 
sow the wind, that it may not reap the whitrl- 
wind? 

Kitty was conscious that she had committed a 
very foolish error; and she knew, too, in what 
abhorrence her father held all lottery schemes. 

Alarmed at her long absence, Hatty sought 
her at last, and found her, white as marble, seat- 
ed in her little chair like one unconscious, 
| With every endearing word she could summon, 
| she begged Kitty to unbosom her troubles; but 
| when the poor child eried, with a seream that 
| was quite hysterical, “O, Matty, | have lost more 

than half my money!” 
more, 

“Tg that all? O, Kitty, I feared it was some- 
thing terrible: No matter about the money, 
dear, but how could you have lost it?” 

The story was told, with sorrowful words and 

tears; and then came the sweet consolation of 
ilove. Startled as she had been by her fears and 
surmises, Hatty was so relieved by Kitty’s state- 
ment that she tried to make light of the loss, 

“Never do it again, dear. Don’t you see that 
twenty, yes, hundreds of persons lose, where one 
gains, if indeed, there is any gain? They are 
wicked schemes,—games of chanee,—and I'm 
sure you will never try them again. As for the 
money, we'll divide, and make over our last 
year’s suits, and look as well as anybody. So 
don’t worry about it. I'm afraid papa wouldn't 
let you off so easily, for you are a naughty girl, 
you know.”’ 

They both agreed that, as the lesson had been 
learned for life, papa need not be told. And so 
the matter was kept secret; but of one thing you 
may be sure, Kitty never had any further desire 
to risk money in a lottery scheme. - 


she breathed freely once 


-——— - +o, 
For the Companion. 


A RIDE FOR LIFE. 

The following incident of military adventure oc- 
eurred when I was a soldier in the army of East 
Tennessee. The chief actors in the story were two 
cavalrymen, detailed to serve as escort to the Gen- 
eral in command, 

Our men had just been on an expedition to West 
Virginia, and were returning towards Knoxville. 
One day, these two men, feeling hungry, made a 
raid upon a bag of meal. Having secured what 
they wanted, they watched their opportunity, when 
their absence would be least likely to be noticed, 
and slipped behind the rear guard, remaining con- 
cealed while the line moved on, 

As soon as they felt sure of not being seen, they 
rode rapidly back towards a farm-house they had 
passed on their march, intending to get their meal 
baked into “corn-pones.” 

The hazard of this course was evident, for it was 
an even chance that they would all be “gobbled up”’ 
by some one of the many bands of Southern scouts 
then hovering around our small army. 
| But hunger made our adventurers more thought- 
| ful of their expected cakes than of the risk they 
| were running. 

The good woman of the farm-house readily agreed 
to do the baking, especially as the soldiers promised 
her part of the meai in payment. 

While the “pones” were in preparation, they 
learned from the negroes lounging about the place, 
that within two milesa pair of thorough-bred horses 
were to be found, of a famous Kentucky stock, be- 
longing to a gentleman who was bitterly opposed to 
the Union cause. 

Here was a chance fora “confiscation,” according 
to the laws of war. The two troopers quickly ascer- 
tained the direction of the pasture that held the 
coveted prize, and telling their informers that the 
i cakes were theirs if they did not return, set off at 
full gallop, determined if possible lo secure the 
horses. 

A sharp ride of about two miles brought them in 
| sight of two of the finest horses they had seen for 

many a day. 
| Fastening their old Government nags, they soon 





' the pasture, sprang upon their backs. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, | 


And yet, for all these | 


bridled the splendid span, and leading them out of 
Away they | 


own little rocking-chair, the very picture of de- 
Spair, At her feet laid strips of letters, which 
she, in her desperation and disappointment had | 
torn and thrown down. It was true that nota 


penny had she received in return for all her out- | 
lay, 


mettled, seeming scarcely to touch the ground. 
| riders. 


found a prize worth running several risks for. 


flew like centaurs, the new horses, fresh and high- | 


Nothing could exceed the exultation of their | 
Never before, in peace or war, had they 
crossed animals of such glorious speed, They had 


| bread all baked, and dividing this into two packages, 
they wrapped it in grain-sacks, and strapped it to 
the cantles of their saddles, Then away they rode, 
without more delay, to overtake the marching 
column. 

Sut they were not to get back so easily. Stopping 
by the roadside for a little rest and a bite of corn- 
pone, they suddenly caught the echo of clattering 

| hoofs behind. In a moment a band of fifty well- 
mounted guerrillas hove in sight, dashing towards 

| them in full chase. 

| One glanee was enough. Our men put spurs to 

| their swift thoroughbreds, and bounded off like the 

| Wind. Fleet and sure of foot, those splendid Ken- 

| tucky horses bore their new masters on, shortening 
the distance between them and safety. On came | 

the fifty, swift and sure as well, while bullets whis- | 

tled before them, and savage shouts and yells. | 

It was a desperate chance, though, and the two 
| raiders must ride “light weight” or lose, | 

Out came the knives, The straps were cut in a! 
trice. Down tumbled the hard-earned bread into 
the dirt. Blankets followed, and overcoats and 
| haversacks,—everything but their arms. | 
One mile passed, and still on came their pursuers. 
| Two miles, and the black horses were perceptibly | 
| gaining. Three miles, and but a dozen guerillas | 
| were in sight behind. 
| Then the boys checked their horses as they went 
up 2 long hill, that they might rest them a little. 

Soon again the yells sounded from behind, and 
again the bullets came “zip, zip,” over their heads. 
| The hill-top gained, a turn in the road protected 
| them from shots. A moment's rest for their noble 
| preservers, then a loose rein, a touch of the spurs, 
| and away dashed the horses like arrows from the | 
bow. | 
| How the y did go! rattling over the hard road, as | 
fresh and as free of limbas at the beginning of their | 
jrace. Well was it for the troopers that their pur- | 
suers wasted their horses’ wind in coming up the 
hill! | 

The two gained steadily now; but it seemed as if | 
the column of Union troops would neyer appear | 
ahead, 

Suddenly, coming around a turn of the road,a 
thick dust rose before them. There were the blue- | 
jackets at last! At the top of their lungs they 
screamed out,— | 

“Friends! Union forever!’ and dashed up to the 
réar guard, 

“Halt! About face! 
las behind!” 








| 
neril- | 


Unsling earbines! 


And at the word, bang, bang, bang! went several 
shot at the gra 

“How many 

“A dozen.” 

Off go the rear guard after them, our two men 
taking the lead on their Kentneky thoroughbreds, 

That night ten unwilling men kept each other 
company, closely guarded, in our camp, and as 
many more new horses entered the service of the 
Union army of cavalry. REVEILLE, 





ickets. 
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A SCARE AND A LAUGH. 
By Franklin B, Gage. 
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duct, and have fought it out, and got the best of it, 
too. But to have aman face him with uproarious 
laughter, so utterly confounded his bear logie that 
he took to his heels and fled, leaving Goss to finish 
his laughter by himself, and Harrington to finish 
climbing the tree. 

The adventure was too laughable not to tell to his 
neighbors, and Goss told it everywhere, much to 
Harrington's chagrin, and the amusement of his ac- 
quaintances. He rarely ventured to brag after that, 

If at any time he began in the old strain, telling 
what he could do, somebody was sure to call out, 





“Goss, Goss, climb a tree, as I do!” 
And the boaster was immediately extinguished in 
a roar of laughter. 


ee 


THE POOR CHILDREN. 


Pity the children of the poor, 
Yho've never plueked the daisies, 

Who've never watched the skylark Soar, 
Or heard it singing praises; 

Who've never trod the fresh greensward 
Or rambled by the river— 

They need a holiday, ve rich, 
And Ileaven rewards the giver! 

Pity the little pattering feet 
That swarm in fetid alleys, 

And grimy hands that might be sweet 
*Mid cowslips of the valleys ! 

Pale lips that may grow rosy red 
Where fresh free breezes quiver— 

Provide a holiday, ye rich, 
And Heaven reward the giver! 

Pity the little bright blue eves 
That never saw the ocean, 

Or gazed with innocent surprise 
At wild waves in commotion, 

Send— send them forth one happy day 
To hill or sea or river; 

*Tis great to them, but small to you, 
And Lieaven reward the giver, 

From healthful joy comes wholesome thought 
And sense of nature’s beauty, 

And mild instruction, wisdom-fraught, 
Of pity and duty! 

All withered in the noisome slums! 
Deliver them, deliver! 

*T will cost you little, O, ye rich, 
And God reward the giver! 

CHARLES MACKAY. 
oe 


COUNTRY GIRLS IN THE CITY. 
No. IL. 
Shall T Go to the City? 

Country girls often yearn for the excitement of 
life in the city. Association with “summer board- 
ers,” and the reading of the story paper or the sen- 
sational novel, have made them discontented with 
the country, They fret against the restraints, and 
detest the drudgery of its narrow, hard life. The 
hope of improving their condition is stimulated by 
exaggerated stories of the suecess of a few girls, 
who have left their country homes and done well in 
the city. 

They know nothing of the many failures. 

They are ignorant of the trials and temptations 
incident to life in a great city. But they know that 
its wages are higher than those paid in the country; 


that its life is more exciting, and they are deter- 
mined to go to the city whenever the first opportu- 
nity offers them the way todo so, 

sefore, however, the trunk is packed, we would 
tell them 

What to Expect. 

There are many young women in a large city, who 

support themselves, live comfortably, and perhaps 





Mr. Harrington lived in the town of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., and his neighbor, Zebina Goss, just over 
the line, in the town of Waterford, 
a tall, loose-jointed, clownish fellow, a great bonster, 
and an equally great coward, 
ever, quite a small man, and very unpretending, but 
endowed with more than ordinary courage. 


Mr. Goss was, how- 


One day the two men had been to look for a stray 
Not finding the cow, they started home. They 
could save considerable distance by crossing a nar- 


cow, 


row strip of woods, and they did so, 

Harrington was always thinking of bears when he 
went near a forest. Justas they were entering the 
woods, he said,— 

“What would you do, Goss, if you were to seea 
bear?” 

“T can’t 
should do.” 

“T know what J would do.” 

‘“sWhat?” 

“T would get a club, go at him, drive him up a 
tree, send you for a gun, and we'd kill him.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, I know 30.” 

Mr. Goss made no reply, and they proceeded on 
their way. Before they had gone many steps fur- 
ther, sure enough a bear did rise up and confront 
them. He was a full-grown animal, and evidently 
not at all disposed to run. 

For an instant Harrington stood speechless. 
in the meantime, was looking about for something 
to defend himself with. Seeing a club near by, he 
stooped to pick it up. By the time be had secured 
| it, he heard a shriek from Harrington. Turning in 
| that direction, he found that Harrington had run to 
‘atree three or four steps distant, and frantic with 

terror, had thrown his arms and legs around it as if 
| he would climb its rough bark. Instead of going up, 
| however, he had slipped down, and was sitting flat 
on the ground. He was so bewildered with fear that 
| he imagined himself still climbing, and called out, 
“Goss, Goss, climb a tree! climb a tree as T do!” 

Harrington’s position and the contortions of his 
face were so inimitably ludicrous, that Goss for the 
| moment forgot his danger from the bear, and broke 
into a roar of hearty laughter. 

To have a man laugh in his face was 2 new experi- 
ence to Bruin. It is a question if he had ever before 
heard aman laugh. Tf Goss had gone at him with 


tell. TI really don’t know what I 


Goss, 





| 
| 


Harrington was | 


lay up alittle money, Asa rule, they are city-bred 
girls, who are pradent, smart, and educated to their 

s. Generally these suecessful girls have parents 
or friends with whom they reside, and who aidthem 
to find employments that pay good wages, 





|} With such young women a country girl cannot 
jcompete., She must serve an apprenticeship before 
She must make 
| serviceable friends, to help her obtain acceptable 


; employment, ere she con use them. 


| she can aequire similar training. 


If the unaided country girl should gain ‘fa situa- 





| tion,” it would probably be one where there was 
| plenty of rough work that would bring but little 
| pay. She would be forced to eat and to lodge in a 
cheap boarding-house. 
the small attic room—overlooking smoking chimneys 
and dirty back yards—that she must sleep in, would 
smother any idea of calling it a home. 

The interest of the landlady would be limited to 
secing that she punctually paid her board. Her em- 
ployer would consider his duty done, when he paid 
her weekly wages. If she should be sick, what 
then? Charity—or a public hospital! 

We have only outlined the picture. We will, 
| however, tell of a case that actually occurred in this 
city. 


| Its uneongenial bearders, 





An Example. 
A worthy young lady desired to lighten the bur- 
dens of a poor, feeble mother. She came to Boston, 
| expecting to earn at least six dollars a week. She 
found it impossible to obtain even poor board and 
lodging for less than four anda half or five dollars 
per week. Ter washing was an additional expense. 
New clothing was not to be thought of,—the old 
must last, and she must make her own repairs. 
At the end of a month, her margin of savings to 
send to her mother was so small that she was dis- 
heartened. She tried a still cheaper boarding-place. 
But here her companions were coarse, and self-pro- 
tection soon obliged her to change. 
She made up her mind to board herself, Securing 
a narrow, moderate-priced lodging-room,—in a more 
respectable locality, but further from her work, and 
up fire flights of stairs,—she began her sad but brave 
experiment by buying ten-cent meals at cheap eat- 
| ing-houses, or subsisting on crackers and cheese 
| carried to her lodgings. It was not long before this 

meagre fare, and the long daily walk and climbing, 
| wore out her strength. She was taken sick, and her 





The list of the GRAND Girt ENTERPRISE was | Arrived at the farm-house again, they fonnd the | a club, he would haye understood that kind of con- | last days of city life were passed in the pursing care 
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of a benevolent institution, to which she was 
removed, when, fortunately, her distress was 
known. 

Of course there are exceptions; but facts show 
that, as a rule, the working-girl who is the best 
located in the city, in respect to work, wages, 
food, lodging, and respectable surroundings, is 
the domestic servant. Bridget is better off than 
Miss Ophelia. For she saves more money from 
her three, four, or five dollars a week, than does 
Ophelia who earns six, 
dollars. 


seven, or even ten 


Dangers of the City. 

A girl from the country is ignorant of city 
ways. Her very innocence may lead her into 
temptation. Not long since, a Christian young 
woman came to Boston from an inland town. 
She took lodgings and sought employment. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
ACCOSTING A STRANGER, | 





One day, while searching for work, she in- | 
quired of a well-dressed man on the street for a 
certain Avenue, He 
asked her name, native place, residence, and 
other questions, 

His manner was so kind and fatherly, that she 
was pleased with his seemingly friendly interest, 
and frankly answered his questions. 


number on Columbus 


She was 
too ignorant in city ways to know that his ques- | 
tions were impertinent, or that a gentleman 
would have courteously answered her and passed | 
on. 

Upon that self-introduction, the stranger pre- 
sumed, He followed up the acquaintance, 
helped her to employment, lent her books, ac- | 
companied her to concerts and meetings, till the 
unsuspecting girl had received so many kind- 
nesses from him that she felt largely in his debt. 
He was older than herself, and managed by his 
artful gentleness to win her confidence, 

Aware of her purity and piety, he assumed 
the garb of religion to delude her, and this, with 
the further disguise of philosophic enthusiasm, 
he used at last to convey and cover proposals to 
gross sin, 

\ timely visit, and the counsel of a well- 
known benevolent lady, to whom she told her 
perplexity, were all that saved this young wo- 
man from fatal moral peril. 


| goods found it difficult to sell them. 








brilliant the prospects they set forth. “Let well | 
enough alone.’”’ The discontent, piqued by a} 
highly-colored description of something better, | 
is not a trustworthy motive of action. | 

A woman, with polished manners and an aris- | 
tocratic air, visited, not long ago, in an assumed | 
character, a workshop in Providence. She made 
herself agreeable to the work-girls! She inquired | 
as to their wages, style of life, and in glowing | 
terms set forth the superior advantages offered | 
to their class in her own city. Leaving her ad- 
dress, she invited them, if they ever came to 
Boston, to call upon her. 

Her words and manner had an effect. Ina 
short time, one of the youngest of the girls, 
fascinated by the woman’s promises, left her 
work to seek the stranger. 

She found the street, the number of the house, 
and was welcomed in,—only to find that the 
house was a den of infamy, and the woman a 
high-priestess of sin. 

The girl’s money and baggage were stolen, 
and she herself was kept a prisoner. By an ex- 


house. She ran into an insurance office, where | 
kind persons heard her story, and helped her to | 
return to her old place,—a sadder but a wiser 
child, 

In another article, we shall have something to 





; gy: tel 
norance is not the worst—that reside in the girls | 


themselves. | 
Seow See ee 
LOWER PRICES. 

One of the most interesting and important re- 
sults of the present dulness in business, caused 
by the panic of 1873, is the great reduction in the 
prices charged for many of the articles used in 
the family, and for personal purposes. 

Soon after the panic almost all classes of peo- 
ple began to practise economy. They resolved 
to buy less, because their incomes were less. 
Factories were stopped. Many persons thrown 
out of work, were unable to earn even ordinary 
wages. For these reasons the traders who had 
They need- 
ed money to pay their debts, and were therefore 
forced to dispose of their goods for such prices 
as they could get. 

And so the first step in the decline of prices, 
was the competition among merchants to sell 
their goods. If the general condition of affairs 
had been what it was for several years before 
1873, the decline in prices would have ended 
here, for new goods would soon have found 
their way to the market, at the former high 
prices, 

But although prices had declined, the traders 
found little or no sale for their goods. People 
did not buy, either because they could not afford 
to purchase, or because they believed that by 
waiting they could buy still more cheaply. 
Those factories that had not stopped manufac- 
turing goods, gave notice that they must pay 
lower wages to the persons in their employ, or 
stop manufacturing. Where the operatives were 
wise, they accepted less wages; others went on a 
strike, but were soon forced to yield. 

The decrease in wages enabled manufacturers 
to sell their products at a lower price, and yet at 
a profit, and when trade becomes fairly active 


| again, they will prosper as in former years. 

| Wehave spoken of manufactured goods only, 
| and chiefly of those which are used for clothing. 
| But the decline in prices has been very general 
| in other articles. Large crops of grain at the 
| West, and low rates of freight on the railroads, 
| have cheapened food. Very few new houses 


Low prices always prevail in the time of the, to deliver up the property of the State. The 
best trade, because when the price of an article President replied, protesting against the Gener- 
is low, more of it is bought by ordinary consum-_| al’s act as treacherous, refused to place himself 
ers, and more people can afford to buy it. An| under arrest, and yielded to the demand to de. 
advance in price is a natural result and cure of | liver up State property, only because he had no 
too great consumption of an article, and al-| means of resistance. 
though, if money is plenty, trade may continue | He was at once arrested. The rebel, Aizpurn, 
active for a time after prices have advanced, the| then announced himself the Governor of the 
check is sure to come sooner or later, and busi-| State, and since that announcement, the military 
ness is at a standstill until the lower rate is re-| and civil usurpers have held the power, appar. 
stored. ently under orders from Bogota. 

Great Britain went through the process before} This is a good example of a revolution ina 
us, but with far less suffering than our people | Spanish American Republic. These governments 
have had. A very large foreign trade, and an| are founded on the same principles on which the 
immense demand for her goods, sent up prices | Constitution of the United States is based; that is, 
in England. Wages advanced. Prices went) that a majority of the people rule the State, and 
higher still. Purchasers could not afford to pay | that men are politically equal. But these princi- 
so much, and trade was checked. Then came a! ples are enforced only when there is no aspiring 
gradual decline in prices, until now, three years | adventurer who is anxious to be a dictator, 
after the period of highest prices, the foreign| Aizpuru has no more right to the place he has 
commerce of England is just beginning to “hold | assumed than he has to the office of ‘President 
its own.”’ of the Republic. The government of Panama 

There are still some necessary articles, the | was the free choice of the people. It was over- 











‘pedient of desperation, she escaped from the | prices for which are not so low as they must be ; turned by the rulers of the general government, 


before our revived prosperity can be complete. | simply because it was not pleasing to them, and 


| 
Such are butter and fresh meats. The most im- was, therefore, an act of the grossest usurpation, 
portant exception to the general decline, however, | It is an unwelcome truth that free government 
is the rent of houses. There has been a slight in Spanish American countries isa failure. Dic. 


change for the better in this, but it is by no! tators drive out lawfully-chosen rulers. The 


| say about those sources of danger—of which ig- | means sufficient. There is nothing strange in knife or the pistol shot of the assassin often de- 


the continuance of high rents. The rents of; poses officials whose offices are wanted, or who 
houses are always the last to rise when prices | are personally objectionable. Still, there are 
are inflated, and are also naturally the last to | fewer disorders now than there were formerly, 
come down when a reaction comes. By the time | It is possible that in time, these hot-blooded peo- 
they reach the proper level, trade will surely be | ple will learn that violence and revolution are 
brisk, and, what is better, healthy. the worst possible remedies for political evils, 
The true cure is to make choice of the best men, 
and then give them the respect that is due to the 
offices they hold. If bad laws are passed by 
them, new men can soon be elected to repeal 
those laws. Liberty is a grand thing, but liberty 
that is not controlled by law is license and an- 
archy. The highest moral grandeur is found in 
liberty governed by law. 


+e a 
For the Companion. 
AUTUMN RAIN. 

Sweet, sweet, swect, and pleasant 


Sounds the rain, 
I'd not wish the sunny weather 
Re * 





ba wgain; 

While the barn is snug and cozy, 
And the hay 

Isso warm to toss and sleep in, 
All the day. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet and pleasant! 
Field and wood 

Take their new baptism gladly; 
How the flood 

Swells and sets the streamlet running, 
Full and free! 

Good for thirsty cows and oxen, 
That will be! 





+o 


PEARLS AND PEARL FISHING. 

The best pearls in the world are those found in the 
oyster banks off Ceylon. Up to within a few 
months, however, the business of pearl-diving at 
Ceylon had ceased fora long period. In the year 
1864, the oysters which bore this gem in their many- 
colored shells suddenly disappeared; and they did 
not return to the old home of the pearl-fishery until 
the summer of the present year. 

The divers had to seek a livelihood elsewhere, 
either in their occupation of pearl-getting in the 
waters of Bahrein, Tuticorin, or the West Indies or 
in some other field of labor. 

It is a pleasant fact to the fashionable ladies of 
Europe and America, as well as to the poor pearl- 
divers, that the supplies of the unrivalled Aripo 
pearl have been resumed. They are far more bean- 
tiful in hue and lustre, and larger in size, than the 
pearls gleaned from any other seas. 

Like diamonds, rubies and emeraids, pearls differ 
very widely in price; the qualities affecting their 
price being size, shape, and purity and _ brilliancy of 


Sweet, sweet, sweet and pleasant! 
Here | lie, 
Through the dim old window gazing 
A J ‘ 
Work, and book, and pen forgotten. 
Ah, it seems, 
Scent of summer clover brings me 
Summer dreams! 
Sweet, sweet, sweet and pleasant! 
One by one 
From the eaves the drops fall slower; 
Lo! the sun 
Breaks and makes the brimming meadow 
Shine again. 
Yet. sweet, sweet and pleasant 
Was the rain! 


Mary ANIGE DE VERE. 
_ +> 
A REVOLUTION. 
There has recently been a revolution in the 
“State of Panama.” 


Panama is one of the nine States that form the ase 
Big hang Nien mee phigibin’ > Agta esen pics ‘| Seed pearls, dull in hue and round in shape, are 
United States of Colombia. The government of| cheap; on the other hand, there exists in Europe 
Colombia resembles in many respects that of this | —perhaps set in some imperial or royal crown—a 
country. The President, however, is chosen for | pearl about two inches anda half long and three- 
only two years, and each State elects three Sen-| quarters of an inch wide, pear or tear shaped, which 
ators. The States claim to be sovereign, and the | was sold for no less a sum than five hundred and 
Constitution allows even less interference with | fifty thousand dollars, A pear-shaped pearl of good 
their internal affairs than is permitted in our | eeeaagener in London fifty dollars it it weighs ae 
Sieliad Shaten. eighty grains, and twenty dollars if below fifty 

. “ a | grains. 
For some time past the Federal government of |” 7; may be added that the color of pearls, which 


Colombia, at Bogota, the capital, has been dis-| are pink, black and gray, as well as white, does not 








| have been built, and lumber has fallen in price. 





INVITED TO THE CIty, 


There are other dangers to which country girls 
working in the city are exposed, There are 
temptations of the fashionable store; the expos- 
the invitations of false 
friends; the Inres of admiration; the attractions 


ures of woiter-service; 
of giddy company and gay resorts, and those 
grosser dangers, which virtue instinctively 
shuns, but from which ignorance does not whol- 
ly escape. 
Alluring Advertisements and Stories. 

Country girls are sometimes tempted to come 
to the city by a certain class of alluring adver- 
tisements, or by the plausible story of some 


pleasing but unendorsed agent. They go upon a) duction of prices the laboring man gains. That | Arosemena, the President, refused to comply with | 
wild or a dangerous errand, who venture upon) is, he can save more of his wages, and therefore | the demand. | 
ean pay his debts more easily, even if he is| | 

No carefnl parent wonld permit a girl to risk! obliged to pay them with apparently less money | ident a public enemy, deposed him from office, | 
herself on assurances so slender, no matter how 


such representations, 


| The decline has been greater than is generally 
| supposed, 


A person can buy cotton cloth or 


\ | woollen goods at as low a price to-day as he 
|eould before the war. 


Flour costs no more by 
the barrel in Boston now, than it cost in 1860. 
Some articles do cost more. Those, for exam- 
ple, that are imported from abroad, and are paid 
for in gold. 
| People are not aware of it, but the present 
| wages of working men, enable them to buy more 
jand better clothing and food, than could have 
| been bonght with the same amount of money in 
1860. 
A man who has been earning two dollars and 
| a half a day, dislikes to have his wages lowered 
to two dollars. Butif the price of what he needs 
to buy, is so much lower that he can buy more 
| with his two dollars than he could have bonght 
| with his old wages, he gains instead of loses by 
the change. 


pleased with the acts of the State government of | greatly affect their value. 
Panama. Quite lately a new President of the! Great nicety and delicacy are required in boring 
State of Panama was elected, De Pablo Arose-| this frail and delicate gem. The Hindoos are the 
mena. He was of the same political party ag | most skilful in this work. It is said that there are 
the former President, and his choice was not | ly three men in London who are able to perform 
agreeable to the authorities at Bogota. An op-| it. The hole drilled in the pearl is so very small 
eet : ? wae that a human hair passed through it, grazes each 

position leader, named Aizpuru, began an insur- deot %. 
rection against the State government, and col- 4Or 
lected quite a force of followers. 

It was the duty of the general government to 
send troops to put down this rebellion. 





AN EMPEROR’S JEST. 
Alexander L., Emperor of Russia, dearly loved an 
The | adventure among his subjects. One day, travelling 
commander-in-chief of the Federal army was | ina remote part of the Empire, he left the carriage 
despatched with soldiers, professedly to preserve | at a public house, and started for a walk of several 
order in Panama, but really for a very different | miles, bidding the driver delay to give him a good 
purpose. The people of Panama seem to have| Start. He had on a military coat, without any insig- 
dreaded his coming, and to have made prepara- |"! of rank. Coming at length to a fork in the road, 
tions for flight. he was obliged to inquire his way of a military _ 

7 te ‘ smoking at the door of a house. The man looked 
Gen. Camargo, the commander of the Fed-| amazed at the presumption of addressing a person 
eral army, first required the President of Pana- | of his dignity, but answered snappishly. 
ma to eall in all the State militia that was on| ‘The Emperor asked his rank in the army, and be 
duty, promising to protect the city with the said, prondly, “Guess.” 
| Federal troops. Meanwhile the rebel, Aizpnrn,; The Emperor named different grades, till he came 








This is one of the strong arguments in favor of | who had been lurking in the vicinity, appeared | to Lientenant-Colonel, when the reply came, with 


specie payments as against inflation. 


; in his pocket. 


In the re-| before Panama and demanded its surrender, De | £teat dignity, “You have guessed it at last, but 


' you 
have taken some trouble to discover my rank. 
“But who are you?" he added, 
“Guess,” replied the Emperor. 
“Lieutenant?” 
“Goon.” 
“Captain ?” 


Immediately Gen. Camargo declared the Pres- | 


j ordered him to place himself under arrest, and 


army. 
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_ THE YOUTH’S: 








“Much higher.”’ 

“Major?” 

“You must still go on.” 

«Lieutenant-Colonel ?” 

“You have not yet arrived at my rank in the 
army.”’ 

“Colonel, I presume?” taking the pipe out of his 
mouth. 

“You have not yet reached my grade.” 

The officer grew very respectful. “Your Excel- 
lency is then Lieutenant-General ?”’ them to endure severe mental labor without serious 

? | 

“You are getting nearer the mark.” | injury to health. 

Looking alarmed, he said, “Then it appears Your | 
Highness is Field-Marshal ?” | THE COMPANION FREE 

“Make another attempt, and perhaps you will dis- 4 } 
cover my real position.” | We will send the Companion FREF to Jann- | 

“His Imperial Majesty!” cried the officer, trem- | ary, 1876, to ail new subscribers 
bling like an aspen-leaf, and dropping his pipe. 

“The same, at your service,” replied the Emperor. | 

Dropping on his knees, the officer said, in an im- 

“i aa | » 
ploring tone, HAD TO PART WITH HIM. 

“Ah! Sire, pardon me!” ee et ee eeces . 

“What pardon do you require?” said the Empe- t mi a pi age teen - pote se a ~ wees ¢ 
ror. “I asked my way of you, and you pointed it i Mia i= i taut ts al seuss asabataa 

epee % cS Ss . .» impossible to dismiss an unwelcome workman with 

out, and [ thank you for that service. Good-day. s 

“ ~ * eat i s harsh words. A methodical, even-tempered busi- 

And the Emperor walked on, chuckling inwardly at a } 

ie . iy ness man, once a leading dry-goods dealer of Boston, | 

the confusion of the officer, as he recalled his im- ai fs - ' 

. aie had a way of giving his ansatisfactory clerks a “long | 

pertinence and absurd dignity. | es a . A | 

i vacation,” bowing them out with words like these,— 

“James, go home and have a good time; we will 
VACCINATION. send for you when we want you.” 

In India the government has made great and gen- | Noemployee ever misunderstood such a discharge, 
erally successful efforts to diminish the ravages of or felt able to stop and argue about it. The Com- 
small pox by getting the children vaccinated. In | mercial Bulletin tells us how he gave “Edward,” who | 
some quarters, however, great opposition was mani- | Was lazy and somewhat independent, his dismissal: 
fested to this proceeding. The parents of the chil-! One of the boys, who did not develop a talent for | 
dren took every means possible to prevent the doc- the dry-goods lutsine ss be ye = — tiiciency, 

’ me " S this resistance | meurred the displeasure of Babbidge, the partner 
tor’s touching them. The ground of this resistance | 96° Buckram, and being found unemployed one 
was the idea they had conceived, that the mark on | morning, was ordered peremptorily to assist in sweep- 
the child’s arm was a government sign or brand, and | ing out. The youth did not obey the order, but 
that all the children thus distinguished became in sought an interview with the chief, and told his 

ties : x (8 ; grievance in these words: 
some way the property of the British government. | ~ «Mr, Buckram, I do not think Mr. Babbidge treats | 

We are not surprised that such notions took pos- | me fairly at all,sir. ‘This morning he ordered me to 
session of the minds of a people living in the densest | SWeeP out, and, as T have been here three years, I 
ieutlinn tewonanee leit what shalt we ear of aetai. do not think I ought to be called upon to sweep out, 

‘ cane tena Say OF ASIN | and I would not do it.’ 
lar occurrence in Germany, the land of philosophers Buckram settled his head a little firmer into his 
and theologians, some of the soldiers of which in | eo ey ie at ae Well, if tl 7 } 

. ceieiotil * . 1! is that so, Edward‘ ell, if there is such 
the hangs war carried Sanscrit books in their knap te difference between you and Mr. Babbidge, we 
sacks ? shall have to part with you or with him. And tarn- 
At Konigshute, in Germany, recently, Dr. Kam- | ing to the bookkeeper he said, ‘Mr. Jones, won't 

wit-te} or 

inski, a leader of the old Catholic movement, hap- | YU Please look up Edward's account? 
pened to be present when some children were being 
enrolled for vaccination (in Prussiaa man must be 
vaccinated four times before he is of age). From 
this circumstance the parents imagined that their 
offspring were to be converted to old Catholicism, 
and a serious riot ensued. What an idea of conver- 
sion they must have had? How pitiful! “The last cry heard was that of a 
little child in the cabin,” says the narrator of the 
— fearful wreck of the Schille How far that cry has 
NAVIGATING AFRICAN LAKES reached. The little helpless babe, its mother swept 
sd away by the rushing waves, wailed out its terror and 

Mr, Stanley, the famous discoverer of Dr. Living- | grief in the darkness and empty void. There was 
stone, is determined te carry on the work which Dr, | 2° nar and it, er into 7 coldabyss. But 

Setans ft ine isl : ia letiliadie: _| its voice has rung round the world. 

Livingstone left incomplete. He has facilities for Long years ago, another babe wept, but the voice 
doing it which no other African traveller has pos- | of its e1 ig found a loving response. The king’s 
sessed. Among other equipments, he took with him | daughter had compassion on the little waif, laid ‘by 
a boat forty feet in length, made up in different com- the river side alone in its ark of bulrushes, and took 
hey = xe ‘ him for her son, He was saved. 
partments, capable of being joined together easily And there are weeping babes all around us. The 
and strongly. With this boat he has reached the | cries of helpless infancy fall upon our ears at every 
great Lake Victoria Nyanza,and has launched it | tt. Fathers, mothers, are swept away by the re- 
upon the strange hacen wakes | lentless hand of death, and the cry is heard of the 


little child in the empty home. Worse still, when 

Dr. Livingstone was obliged to traverse the shores | sin sweeps the parent on in its resistless power, and 
of this lake on foot, and very slowly, on account of | the babe is left at the mercy of life’s cruel current 
the marshy nature of the g 1 z 1} ‘iieenn | —left to sink toa premature and sad grave, unless 
es Moet es 1e ground, and he saw, there-| some king’s daughter passes that way, and, moved 

fore, only asmall part of it, and conjectured what | with compassion, takes the child to her own heart. 





these, one hundred and fifty were precocious in early | 
childhood, and their average age was sixty-six years | 
and a half. 

The explanation of this fact which may seem 
strange to many persons, is very simple and natural. 
Superior brain power depends, in part, at least, ona 
sound body and on vigorous health. Great men 
generally have strong physical constitutions, and 


| their fine physique gives mental energy, and enables 





sent us during 
the months of November and December. 
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THE ORPHAN’S CRY, | 

The following beautiful appeal for the world’s 

homeless and friendless little ones is from the Ad- 
vocate and Guardian: 




















| Lippincott’s Monthly M 


CO} MPAN ION. 


| age at death to have been over sixty-four years. Of | and it is next to impossible to comprehend what ! 


nearly all the others say. 





+o - 
A DYING CHARGE 
The following reminds us of the dying charge of | 
lok i Massasoit to his sons, concerning certain fami- 
lies of white men near his home: 





Crow Indians who have reached the old agency re- 
port the following as the parting address of the 
Crow Chief, Long Horse, to his warriors: 

“Lshook hands with the white man when I was a 
hoy; he will mourn my death. Isay to you now al- 
Ways stay with the whites and hear what they say, 
and you will do well.” | 
To his son he said,— 

«Never shake hands with the Sioux, but rather die 
as I die.” 

“Lay me down to sleep,’ 
struggle.—Helena, 





"and he died without a | 
Mon., Independent. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and | 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment | 
of the postage for the year. 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice 
Order, Bank Cheek, or by Registered Letter. 
not hold ourselves re: mpewtes le 

On account of the lists of some of ‘the pub- | 
lishers, it sometimes jtires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber 
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| LADY Scott, CAMPANA, Lixpsay, 


Money } 
We do | 
for its loss by mail. | 






JUST PUBLISHED! 
GEMS OF 


ENGLISH SONG. 


75 Songs, each a true Gem and undeniably Popular. 
Among the attractive titles are: 
Nazareth. 

Ring on Sweet Angelus. 
Esmeralda. 

Little Maid of Arcadee. 

Weary. 

By the Blue Sea. 

Rose Marie. 


THE GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG is 2 book of 
282 pages, all of full sheet music size. 


| — 


Among the Authors are: 
Govunop, Hatron, 


Howe, Toruirr, BARNBY, CLARIBEL, ABY. 


The GEMS OF ENGLISIL SONG will be sent, post 
paid, to any address, for the Retail Price, 
Boards, $2 50, in Cloth, $3 00, Gilt, $4 00. 


which is, in 


Payment must be made | pg WOT FORGET OUR OTHER RECENT BOOKS. 


Sona Monancy, 75 cents, for Singing Schools, 
SHINING River, 35 cents, for Sabbath Schools. 
HiGnh Scuoor Cuorr, $1 00, for High Sehox 
| Living WATERS, 30 cts., for Praise Meetings. 





‘| OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 


Boston. 711 Broadway, N. a. T. 


| pO YOUR OW PRINTING! 













For Professional nae Amateur 
Printers, Schools, eties, Man- 
ufucturers, Mere ts, and others itis 
the Hs EST ever invented. +A 
Prices oSh 3 o $l 
CODS & GO. Manns and 
= dealers in all kinds of Printing Material, 
Send stamp for atalogue.) 4 ederal St. Boston. 













Rural New Yori ‘ 

Scribner’s Mont! ils 5 10 | | IVE AGENTS WANTED, To sell Dr. Chase's 

The Independent . 460) Ba Recipes; or lnformation for Lverybody, in every coun- 
he Nursery ...... 300 | tyjin the United States and Canadas. Enlarged by the pub- 

The Advance (Chic - 4:30} lisher toG48 pages. It contains ever 2.000 household recipes, 

UR REINNILS on cadra. SvicneahaiovnkeluieadeersaWdeaesy 435 | andissuited toallelasses: conditions of society. A won 
, nee : erful book and a household necessity. Tt sells at sight. 
The subscriptions to these Publications can com- testinducements ever offered [to book agents. Sample 


mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 


jnot necessarily be ordered to the same person or 


the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number, 





A WORD TO PARENTS. 


CHRISTMAS, 1875. 
We again call attention to our 
Tilustrated Premium List, 


as aimeans of obtaining ft 
ATTRACTIVE 


wy the children rskFUL and very 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
If you have not alreaey a copy of our Premium List, we 
will, on application, send 
selections at your Icisnre, 


yon one, and youn can make the 


In order that there may be no delay, we 
would advise you to make yeur selection and 
send us the order at once. 





The demand for our ¢ 
season, and we expect 
Do not delay y« 
| them up at one 

The goods will be carefully packed and forwarded to 


yoods we 





very large last 


! 
a still 
s until the last moment, but make 











| 
| 
the rest might be. But Mr. Stanley will find it a | Who may not rear a Moses? | your address on receipt of price, free of cost, 
Tits e q *n lay them sai aside, and whe 
much easier task to make a circuit of the shores of dems i } You can then lay them safely aside, and when 
; . “ ‘ “ Sante C7 ” 
the entire lake, and learn its connections with other | Old Santa Claus 





lakes, and settle finally the question whether from 5 Oe Cae Se ee nee 


it the Nile takes its rise. He may also be able to : 
transport his boat to the Congo, and reach its head | Tefuse to forgive an injury when the doer of the 
waters, almost as unknown and mysterious as those | Tong was dying. We are told of a dog that forgot 
of the Nile. It will be curious if an American | )i8 hostility as soon as he saw his enemy in danger. 
should be the first to penetrate the secrets of acon-| Trip was naturally a good-tempered animal, 


tinent which England has been trying in vain for a though when chained up ‘he looked fierce enough 

< sometimes. There was a cat named Tom, be longing 

century to solve. \to the same estabiishment, who often tried Trip’s 
ss 


temper by stealing his food and by other annoyances, 
A JAPANESE TOOTH-BRUSH The two, in short, led a thoroughly “cat-and- -dog”’ 
Nite gin ess life, in the proverbial sense of the phrase. 
Tooth-brushes will not always ensure good teeth, One day Tom was out on a birding expedition, and 
as the experience of many young people in this | t the saine time a, was accompanying his master 
, “% saa. al is P in a stroll about the farm, when at a hedge corner a 
country bears witness. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where no brushes are used, teeth may be re- 
markably white and sound. A visitor in Japan says 


| good way off, the dog saw something like mischief 
going on, and he ran swiftly towards the spot. It 
that he was full of admiration at the teeth of a lady 
in the family with whom he boarded. 


was another dog of the ne ighborhood, remorsele ssly 
beheld such dazzling white teeth. 


worrying poor Tom. Trip bravely attacked the dog, 
* | and soon forced him to desist and flee; but Tom had 
Never had he | heen mortally wounded. 
poor puss by the neck, and with his master returned 
He asked the woman ono day how she kept them to the house, w here he whined for some time in such 
Sunt -. a2 : | a piteous manner as proved that he was actuated by 
so bright. Upon which she became, as to her teeth, | 4 most magnanimous temper of forgiveness.—Sun- 
more dazzling than ever, and produced her tooth- | day School Gem. 
brush, a simple contrivance indeed. It consisted— — 
alas for the money our people waste on brushes and 
powders—simply of a small stick of bitter wood. 
One end of the stick was beaten and hammered into 
RK rough, fibrous brush, and this, with a cup of cold 
water, was the only implement she used. 
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THE JARGON OF ENGLISHMEN, 
It is quite common for Englishmen to ridicule 
Americans for their nasal twang. Col. J. W. For- 
ney, without defending the peculiarities of our pro- 


Meri have been known hard enongh of heart to | “The N 


| drives around, 


ight Before Christmas,” 


he will bring just the right 
The Little Folks. 


gifts with which to please 


The Improved Florence Steel Skate. 











| with fjapanned metal sole and heel plates, They are fur 





Trip, however, took up| nished with heel sockets and screws, and strapped ready 


r . They are lig 4 strong gant T 
than any cheap Skate ever inv ented, and are more § [ 5 S H 0 G i Ay 
TICKLY RMLY fastene . Sizes fr 8 


| 
for use. 


They are lighter and stronger and more elegan 

| QUICKLY and FIRMLY fastened to the foot. Sizes from 
to ll}ginches. In ordering, yon must give the nuniber o 
the boot you wear. 

| 


These elegant Skates sent to any address, free of cost, | 


on receipt of price, $1 25. 


BRACKET SAW BLADES. 











nunciation, makes, as they would say in war, a flank . 
SC ee oe attack on the way in which Englishmen utter Eng- 3 
PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. lish sounds. He writes in one of his London letters: 3 
It is a general belief that precocious children are| Let me amit at the start that trove nothing 4 qeaaeseaanaaanaad 
§ iv i i i elig F conversation of ane P 
soniaeamneagennmemanentitee English “ry neh coat int the ane nt you . prince 
- < pass from their c ircle you are assailed at every quar- ASS 4 Bebe hill SG 


perior minds generally live beyond the average age 
of the race; and that those children who exhibit | Most incomprehe ensible jargon. 
great powers early, attain the highest average length | the common remark of Americans who visit the the- 
of life. Dr. Beard, who has paid great attention to | atres that they lose a large portion of the play in 
this subject, gave statistics embracing five hundred | consequence of the rapid and indistinct enunciation 
of the most eminent men in history, including a| of actors in subordinate parts. 


number like Pascal, Mozart, Raphael, Byron and | ers in the House of Commons. 


Keats, who died young; and he finds their average | raeli, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright and a few more, 


ter by a mingling of Tinlects, and in many cases a 
T often find it diffi- 
| enlt to understand an English e lergyman, and it is 


The same observa- 
| tion may be made with justice of most of the speak- 
Take out Mr. Dis- 





bering from No, 6,t 
BR 


length of the s is about six inches. In ordering 





We do not send less than six of a kind. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 25 cts. per dozen. 
PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? Boston, 
41 Temple Place. 5 Mass. 





greater demand this year. | 


These Skates are made of highly tempered steel castings, | Yard M 


This cut ———— di we rent sizes of Saw Blades, num- | 
he + llest, to No. 6, the largest. The | 


these Blades, y ride an select the size wanted from the cut. 








» ss sent by mitil, Postpaid, for $200, Exclusive territory 
| given. Agents more than double thei rmoney. Address Dr, 
| Chase's Steam Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 42—3t 
OYFUL News for Boys and Girls!! 
J Young and Ol!!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them! 
Fret Sawing, Scroll Sawing, 
ning, Boring, Drilling, 
inding, Polishing! All on 
one Cabinet Lathe, on Wheels. 
Price from $5 to $30. Kor Pamphiet 
address Ephraim Brown, Lowell, Mass 


{IATIONAL, CHRISTIAN, UNSECTARIAN. 


he NDAY SCHOOL PA acy RS!  CuHristTiaAn 
BANNER, for adults; Cutty ar How, for children; 
APPLEs OF GoLp, for infant classes. Published for the 
Am, Tract Soe. by LOCK WOON, BROOKS & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Send for Cireular and Sample rr Mt 
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ed New Buffalo Bill Revolver 
h 100 Cartridges, $3.00 :20,000sold ; every one warran- 
Pe. per tere n guar a teed. Ti/ust rated € ‘utalogue Free. 
WESTERN GI w OR ES, Chicago, IU, 
69 Des arborn-st., (McCormick Block). 


1( FINELY PRINT DP VISITING C ARDS, 
: Wilh your nie on allot them, sent for 20 ets, 
fore sending elsewhe vent stamp and a Si oo 
ples of alliny Visiting ¢ and tull particulars, IT will 
also send you one pack ot my Acquaintance Cards, three 
Styles, ba Aa ets. Addres 

» WASHBU RNE & CO., 
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PRINTING PRESS. 
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WANTED Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
sin the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
| 15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
asure, and a piece of Jewelry, Single package, 
iene e, Circular tree 
BRIDE & CO, 769 7B rondwe ry N. ¥. 
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A donble-barrel gun, bar o 
| ranted genuine twist 


South rection locks; war 
anda vood shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pone n and Wad C utter, for $15. Can 
| be sent C, O. D., with privile * ‘oh Bont before paying 
bill, Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers Main St., Cincinnati, O. 37— 261 


ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
ples. We have 80 styles, ss luding: Glass, Dainask, Mar- 
bia: Snowflake, emble ical, ete. Agents wanted. 
30— A. H. FUL 7 ER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 
7OUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards for 2% cts., or 40 
L inan elegant card case for 35 cts, Saunt set Glass, 
Marble, Damask, Repp, ete., for ste uinp. zarge commis- 
sions to Agents. Address E. B. Sortuworrn & Ce. 
Brockton, Mass, 34—13t 


a eva ’ 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES..2icci0°¢.4 STM. 
EAR CER 


¥ arle stown, Mass. 


















\ TETTING THE BED. —Ii this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- 


ter is a preventive. For sale by all druggists. 22—eow 


A MONTH.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
3usiness honorable and ha . Par- 
ticulars sent free. Addres 

J. WORTH & C 0, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEFP. 


A little child rests on a bed of pain, 

With an aching head and a throbbing brain; 

A feverish flush on the soft cheek lies 

And a wistful look in the sweet blue eyes, 

As the sick child moans: “flow the slow hours ereep! 
Will the Lord not send to His little one sleep ?”" 


And the mother smoothed from the child’s brow fair 
The clustering locks of her golden hair, 

And murmured: ‘My darling, we cannot tell; 

But we know that the Father doth all things well; 
And we know that never a creature in pain 
Addressed a prayer to His merey in vain. 

‘Time has no line that His hand may not smooth; 
Life has no grief that His love cannot soothe; 

And the fevered brow shall have rest at last, 

In the healing « from the Death Cross cast. 
Look up, my precious one: why shouldst thou weep ? 
The Lord giveth aye to His loved ones sleep.” 











* 


And the little one gazed with a glad surprise 

In the loving depths of those patient eyes, 

Then lifted her lips for one long embrace, 

And turned with a smile on her weary face, 

And the mother smiled as the early morn 

Marked the deep peace on the childish form, 

And cried aloud in her thankfulness aleep: 

“The dear Loud be praised, who hath given her sleep!” 





Ay, mother—she sleeps, in that charmed repose, 

That shall waken no more to earth’s pains and woes, 
For the Saviour hath gathered His lamb to His breast, 
Where never life’s st shall her peace molest. 

His dear love willed not that Time should trace 

One sorrowful line on that innocent face; 

Others, less favored, might suffer their share 

Of the midnight toil and the noontide glare; 

Others might labor, others might weep, 

But “the Lord giveth aye to His loved ones sleep.” 






+o 
For the Companion. 
ANSWERED. 


An old number of the New York Observer con- 
tains a remarkable story of the only son of a 
Western emigrant. 

The father (after the mother’s death) removed 
to an Eastern State in extreme poverty, leaving 
his boy, as he supposed, in a permanent home, 
with a farmer, to whom the lad was “bound.” 
In time the man’s outward circumstances im- 
proved, and better still, he was led to love Christ, 
and gave him his service. 

He married again. His wife was a devoted 
Christian lady, and the sunshine of his new life 
had but a single shadow. 

He had heard that his boy had run away from 
the farmer to whom he was bound. The passing 
months brought him no tidings of the wanderer, 
and the thought that he must give him up as 
lost, became a settled pain. 

Years rolled away. The name of the absent 
one was rarely mentioned save in prayer. The 
father did not cease to tell God of this trouble of 
his heart, and beseech Him to bless and save his 
son, and (if alive) to bring him home. 

In these petitions the good man was constantly 
joined by his wife. Her faith and persuasion 
that the prayer would be answered grew stronger 
instead of weaker every day, and so strong was 
her assurance that after ten years had passed 
she said to her husband, “You will soon hear 
from your son,” 

Three days later a letter dated in the Rocky 
Mountains was put into the glad father’s hands, 
It was from the long lost son. 
rested by a power he could not explain, during 
his wild life among Indians and mining camps, 
had written several times at a venture, till at last 
obtaining his father’s supposed address from a 
former friend, he had sent this letter with an ae- 
count of his strange experience. 

It had been long on the way. It was answered 
at once, and some time afterward the penitent 
runaway eame home, 

He said that in all his long absence, living with 
gamblers, drunkards and murderers, without re- 
ligion and without a Sabbath, a strange influ- 
ence had restrained him from ruin, and finally 
impelled him back to his father’s house. Once 
at home, he gladly sought religious instruction, 
began a prayerful life, and became a faithful ser- 
vant of Christ. 

The faith which “takes to heart’? God’s prom- 
ises, is certain to save—as the grief which takes 
trouble to heart is certain to injure or kill. 

As surely as there is a God who heeds and 





hears us, our prayer to Him will be answered 
when we ask for what is right. Why will it be 
answered? Beeause he is «le to grant it, and in 
every such instance He is ei/ling, too. 


4-0 — 

Tovcuine Scenr.—The Richmond Enquirer 
says that as soon as the funeral services, pre- 
pared by an Episcopal clergyman, at the grave of 
Col. Thomas Jefferson Randolph, was concluded, 
and before the grave was filled up, a veteran ne- 
gro stepped forward and asked if there was any 
objection to a service by his people. He was told 
by the clergyman that such a tribute would be 
acceptable to the family, and then a scene that 
should go to history was enacted, 


Ile had been ar- | 
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Mr, Randolph’s former slaves assembled around | 
him, and then swelled up from an hundred negro | 


voices that most pathetic of hymns,— 
“Am La soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb?” 

A gentleman who was present says that in his 
whole life, extended over seventy years, he never 
witnessed anything so touching. When the last 
notes died away amid the oaks of Monticello there 
Was not a dry eye in the vast assemblage. 
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HOW LAFAYETTE CAME TO BEA 
REVOLUTIONARY HERO. 

One of our exchanges compiles this story of 
Marquis de Lafayette’s first inspiration to en- 
list in the American cause, acentury ago. It is an 
example of astonishing enthusiasm in a natural 
lover of liberty; and the young nobleman’s reso- 
lution has a heroic grandeur in it, for he offered 
his sword to strangers, who owed liim nothing, 

|at a time when their struggle seemed almost 
| hopeless, and against the advice and dissuasion 
| of America’s best friends ! 


It was in the year of 1776 that Lafayette not 
yet nineteen years old, at a dinner party at Metz, 
| where he was stationed with his regiment, heard 
that the American Colonies had declared their 
| independence. The dinner at which he was pres- 
j ent was given by the commandant of the garri- 
son to the Duke of Gloucester, a brother of the 

King of England. 
| The distinguished party, made up of French 
‘noblemen and gentlemen of the highest rank, 
| talked much of the event of which the news had 
just reached them, and more than one of them 
expressed his contempt for the impudence of the 
canaille who had dared to throw off their alle- 
giance to their sovereign. 

The presence of a brother of that sovereign we 
may be sure, did not tend to make the remarks 
of that company more complimentary to the 
American rebels, and doubtless nearly all the 
elegant gentlemen present convinced themselves 
and each other that the presumptuous “rebels”? 
would be easily crushed by the power of the King 
| of Great Britain and Iveland. 

Far different, however, was the effect of all 

this talk on young Lafayette. Though a boy in 
years, he had already assumed some grave re- 
sponsibilities of life; for he had been married 
| nearly three years. He had heard much before 
|} of the cause of the difficulty between England 
| and her colonies, and he had made up his mind 
| they had been badly treated. 

His youthful imagination took fire at this new 
jland, separated from the Old World by three 
| thousand miles of ocean, and which to him was 
invested by its distance with a halo of romance, 
and his generous nature impelled him to take 
sides with those he thought oppressed. Before 
he left the table, he resolved to draw his sword 
in the cause of American Independence. 

He acted upon this resolution at once. Going 
immediately to Paris he sought an interview with 
the American Tonmiedidiae, Franklin, Deane 
and Arthur Lee, and told them of his intention 
of going to America. 





| 
| 


These patriots sadly informed him that Wash- 
ington was retreating through New Jersey from 
the British, and that this offered aid from 
France, though kindly and nobly meant, might 
very likely arrive too late. Besides, Lafayette’s 
family, and powerful friends in the Govern- 
ment, did all they could to thwart his purpose; 
but the young hero was determined. The op- 
position delayed him, but it did not stop him. 


+> 
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ON AN ELEPHANT’S BACK. 
Camel-riding is spoken of as exceedingly un- 
comfortable to an unaccustomed traveller. Ele- 
phant riding also seems attended with some dis- 
comforts, though in a different way. From the 
| closing words of the following sketch, we should 
| infer that the sensation was a kind of horizontal 


| oO 
| seasickness® Says the author of “Malacca, Indo- 
} china and China:” 








| The Governor had done us the honor to dis- 
| patch two elephants for our own riding, and five 
buffalo wagons for our baggage. The elephant 
howdahs were dome-shaped, of a kind used only 

| by persons of a superior rank. 5 
My friend had had experience of elephant 

| travelling in Korat, but the sensation was new to 
jme. The colossal, soft-eyed brute was requested 
in Siamese to give me a lift. Whereupon he 
| bent his huge right fore leg, and then looked me 
| over slowly from head to foot before venturing 
to hoist me on to his back. ? 

I placed one foot firmly on his knee, and he 
then gently raised me until I could reach his 
neck, keeping me steady with his trunk until I 
had fairly scrambled into the howdah. This 
business finished, he then marches with a steady 
step onward to his destination, knowing, appar- 
rently, all about the country. 

On he goes through pools and marshes, but 
keeping an eye the while on the spreading 
branches of the trees above; for somehow, with 
2 marvellous exactness, he knows the howdah’s 
height, and if a branch would barely clear it, he 
halts, raises his trunk, and wrenches it off before 
he ventures to proceed. 

When he comes to the steep bank of a stream, 
he sits and slides down into the water, and if hot 
and teased by the flies, he will duck howdah 
and all beneath the cold surface as he swims 
across. He charges his trunk with water when- 
ever an opportunity occurs, and this he carries 
along with him to queneh his thirst, to squirt 
| over his body and drown the unsuspecting flies, 

Thus he pleds on in perfect safety over obsta- 





If he sees afar off some tempting tree, he shapes 
his course for it, in order to have a passing 
mouthful of its leaves. For all that, he is per- 
fectly docile, and seems, by his implicit obedi- 
ence, to understand every word his keeper utters. 
His attendant sits astride his neck, and guides 
him gently, when needed, with an iron-spiked 
staff. The elevated position, the straight course 
one shapes through forest and jungle, and the 
commanding view one obtains of the surrounding 
scenery, have at first a rare charm; but after a 
time we feel that it would be a decided relief 
could we stay the regular gyration of the head, | 
and seek another axis of motion than the small | 
of the back. 

So we form some excuse, and descend to “ter- | 
ra firma; but even then the motion still goes on | 
on our head, or appears to go on, at any rate, for | 
some time. | 

—_+oo—_—__—__—_ 





For the Companion. 


NAPOLEON’S HEART. 


“Imperial Cxsar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


Napoleon in St. Helenalay dead; 

And when the corpse had borne the embalmer’s art, 
A certain English doctor, it is said, 
Placed in a silver basin by his bed, 

The Emperor’s heart. 


At either side this precious thing he set 
An exoreising taper, siim and still; 

And though he lay with eyes averted, yet 

His curious charge he could but ill forget, 
And slumbered ill. 





Now, after ugly dreams that shocked him sore, 

He awoke ut last to hear, when night was late, 
A scrambling noise, that londened more and more, 
A splash—and the dull falling to the floor 

Of a dead weight! 

He leapt from bed and saw, with wild surprise, 

The vessel void, and overturned at that, 

And saw as well (could he believe his eyes ?), 
Dragging the heart away in greedy wise, 

A monstrous rat! 

The robber, once discovered, fled dismayed :— 

And so that heart, whose vast dreams could control 
Europe, and at whose pleasure thrones were swayed, 
Just missed the ironic fate of being laid 

Inarat’s,hole! EpGar FAWceTrT. 

——— +o 
A STORY OF RETRIBUTION. 

The remorse of the dram-seller comes, in most 
cases, too late to save his victims, and even then 
it is apt to partake very largely of cowardly 
fear. An incident related in the New York 
Daily Witness of the recent history of a “‘re- 
spectable” drinking saloon in that city, is pain- 
fully significant: 


— 


foot. By-and-by Thomas comes up, and sets 
forward on the horse, of course passing his com, 
panion on the way. Having ridden ten miles 
Thomas dismounts, and having seen the horse 
well cared for, sets off again on foot. He, in 
turn, is passed by John on horseback, and at the 
distance of another ten miles, he finds the horse 
again ready for him. This is repeated until the 
adventurers have made forty miles for the day 
and have made it easily, too, reaching their des. 
tination with a good horse, themselves fresh and 


| strong, and with no heavy draft upon their 


purses.—V. Y. Ledger. 





A GARROTER BAFFLED. 
Crime is ever perilous, and they who follow it 
as a trade always carry with them the coward. 
ice of conscious guilt. Persons assaulted oy 
threatened should remember this, and with the 
law on their side, they only need proper nerve to 
make a show of resistance effectual. <A good 
many years ago, a man then well known in Bos. 
ton as Sam Johnson, left at a late hour the place 
where he had been spending the evening, and 
took his way towards his home. In Dock 
Square, close by Union Street, he was met by a 
ruffian, of burly proportions and _ sinister as, 

pect, who asked him what o’clock it was. 


This was the time of the garroters,—the time 
of their first appearance, under that designation, 
in our midst,—and Sam quickly mistrusted with 
whom he had to deal. He had been expecting 
such an interruption. 

“It’s midnight,”’ he said. 
struck.” 

“Aye, that may be; but I’d like to know for 
sartin. You ought to havea good watch hitched 
to that heavy chain, Let’s see what’s the hour 
by the ticker.” 

They were close by the gas-light, and as Sam 
had worn his coat open, his heavy gold chain 
had been plainly seen. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a good watch, and dead 
sure to a minute every time. Are your eyes 
sharp enough to see the figures?” 

As the actor spoke, he drew forth his watch 
with his left hand, while with his right he drew 
a heavy Colt’s six-shooter, the muzzles of which 
were within two feet of the ruffian’s heart, as he 
coolly exposed the dial of his watch. 

There was the fine gold watch, worth, with its 
chain, a great deal of money; but there was 
that deadly six-shooter back of it, and, more- 


“The bell has just 





One of the customers had the “misfortune” to 
overstep the bounds of moderate drinking and | 
decorum, and was forcibly ejected from the | 
premises by the proprietor. It was feared from | 
the first that the young man was mortally in-| 
jured, and so great was the terror of the rum. | 
seller, in view of the results to himself in ease | 
death should ensue, that he was completely 
prostrated, 

His wife tried in vain to comfort him, and 
wished to call a physician, but the man refused 
all consolation and advice, saying,— 

“Can a doctor cure a broken heart?” 

The victim of his ernelty died, and when the 
long train of funeral carriages passed the house, 
fingers were pointing from them, like mute sign- 
boards, indicating,— 

“There, there’s the house! 
murderer!”’ 

The miserable man, who had risen from his | 
bed to look at the procession, saw the fingers! | 
Each one was like an arrow of remorse to his 
soul, which ecurdled the blood in his veins, and | 
sent him reeling back to his pillow. Shortly af- | 
ter, the officers of justice entered for his arrest. 

His wife protested: “He is ill; why disturb 
him?” 

“Good woman,” they replied, “cease your ex- 
cuses; he cannot evade the law.” 

They thought he was feigning sickness, and 
proceeded to their work; but as they lifted him 
from his bed, he fell back, groaned and died! 


There, there’s the 





It is said, however, that the wife and daugh- 
ter of that judgment-stricken man still continue 
his wicked business on the same corner! If so, 
it is only another terrible proof of the demoral- 
izing, heart-hardening effect of the rum-traftic. 


-——-— +o 


TWO PLUCKY YOUNG MEN. 

The Irishman who claimed that a companion 
on the road shortened the distance one-half, 
making so many miles apiece, would probably 
consider the addition of a horse as shortening 
the distance by two-thirds. It remained, how- | 
ever, for two Yankees to work out the sum, with | 
the horse-team reckoned in. 





When the Aroostook country of Maine was | 
first opened to settlement, and the fame of its 
rich and productive soil had become spread 
abroad, two young men of Massachusetts planned 
to go thither, and buy land and make homes for 
themselves. No railroads were then opened in 
that direction, and even stages didy not run to 
the land of promise. Our young friends had 
spare money enough to purchase one horse. 
wagon was out of the question. They had 
heard of the manner in which youthful adven- 
turers had travelled up into Vermont in the! 
olden time, and they resolved to follow suit. | 

And so, with their one horse,—they had been | 
careful to select a good one,—John and Thomas 
set forth, their road having been minutely 
mapped out beforehand. John mounted the | 
horse, and rode off smartly, while Thomas 
trudged along on foot. At the distance of ten 
miles, or as near thereto as circumstances of set- 











tlement would permit, John dismounted, and 


. . ! 
having seen the horse rubbed down and fed, and 


over, the gentleman certainly had the nerve to 
act quickly and effectually. The garroter stood 


| a moment like one confounded, and then started 


back. 

‘All right,” he said. 
the hour.” 

And with that he disappeared up Elm Street 
upon the run. 


“Pll take your word for 





DIED TO SAVE HIS SON. 

Parental love will face any danger, and there 
is no time when a father or mother is so self- 
forgetful as when attempting -to save a child. 
This self-forgetfulness cost a gentleman his life 
near Shullsburg, Illinois, last August. The Ga- 
lena Gazette of that State says:— 

On Sunday, Mr. Buck, with his little boy ten 
years old, attempted to cross an adjoining pas- 
tnre, in which was kept a vicious bull, the prop- 
erty of aMr.Collins. When buta short distance 


| in the pasture, the bull ran towards the boy, and 


seeing the terrible danger to which himself and 
the child were exposed from the attack of the 
furious beast, the father bid the son to run for 
his life, while he remained and fought the mon- 
ster with a club. 

The terrible struggle for life then commenced. 


| The horrors of a lifetime were concentrated in 


that short space of twenty minutes, The man 
was determined to save his child, even at the 
expense of his own life, which subsequently 
proved to be the tribute paid. The more he hit 
the bull the more ferocious it became. The un- 
fortunate man was fast exhausting his energies. 
He began to back towards some trees which 
were not far behind him, thinking to find there 
some refuge from his furious assailant. Fortu- 
nately, he succeeded in reaching the trees, and 
after dodging about from one to another, climbed 
one out of reach of the bull. 

The physical prostration and his mental con- 
dition after so terrible a struggle can only be im- 
agined, and, to add to its intensity, the mad beast 
reached the tree, and standing under it tore the 
ground with his hoofs. His agony of mind for 





| fear the limb would break was very great, for 


during his delirium for days before his death 
the only audible ejaculations he uttered would 


| be his fear of the limb breaking or that he 


would fall. 

While in the tree he took a chill, but started 
to work the next day, during which he was 
obliged to go home. From that time he began 
to sink until Friday morning, when death ter- 
minated his sufferings. 


AFRAID OF EATING HIS FATHER. 


The Hindoos still believe extensively in the 
transmigration of souls, that is, that when a pel- 
son dies his soul passes into the body of another 
animal. The Maharajah of Cashmere was 1n- 
formed by the priest some time after the death 
of his father, Golab Singh, that the soul of the 
deceased king had passed into a fish, On hear 
ing this, the Maharajah decreed that no fish 
should be caught or eaten in his dominions. As 
the people of Cashmere live largely on fish, this 
was a great calamity. The priests, therefore, 
soon announced a new discovery, viz.: that the 
soul of the late king had now migrated from the 
fish into a bird, and the Maharajah was relieved 


Quietly Mr, | cles which no other quadruped could surmount, | given necessary directions, he started off on/ from the fear of eating his own father, 
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For the Companion. 


TEN LITTLE GRASSHOPPERS. 

Ten little grasshoppers 
Sitting on a vine, 

One ate too much green corn,— 
Then there were nine. 

Nine little grasshoppers, 
Just the size for bait. 

A little boy went fishing,— 
Then there were eight. 

Fight little grasshoppers 
Stayed out after “leven, 

A white frost snipped one,— 
Then there were seven. 


Seven little grasshoppers 
Lived between two bricks, 

There came a hurricane,— 
Then there were six. 

Six little grasshoppers 
Found an old bee-hive; 
One found a bumblebee,— 

Then there were five. 
Five little grasshoppers 
Hopping on the floor; 
Pussy took one for a mouse,— 
Then there were four, 


Four little grasshoppers 
Found a green pea, 
Had a fight about it,— 
Then there were three. 
Three little grasshoppers 
Sighed for pastures new, 
Tried to cress the river,— 
Then there were two. 
Two little grasshoppers 
Sitting on a stone, 
A turkey-gobbler passed that way,— 
Then there was one. 
One little grasshopper 
Chirped good-by at the door, 
Said he’d come next summer 
With nine millions more. 
F. E. 


HAMILTOw, 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE POTTAWATOMIE. 


There had been a heavy rain the day before, 
and Nettie, in returning from school, took a 
path that led near the creek; for the scholars 
had told her that it “had rained in the night, 
and it was a sight to see it.” 

The Pottawatomie (as this little stream was 
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hands, for Nettie was a patient little nurse, and ! 
enjoyed nothing better 
care of her little pet. 


than to feed and take 
Her brother made her a 
ittle cradle out of a wooden box, and no baby 


was ever rocked more assiduously, or tended 
more faithfully than Piggy. 


| promised her that she should always have him 








Nettie called him Pottawatomie, naming him | 
from the stream on which he was found. 

He was really a pretty little creature, and in- 
telligent, too, and it did not seem possible that 
he would ever become like those filthy animals 
we see wallowing in the mire. 

Nettie generally fed him herself, and always 

gave him his meals in a white bowl, which she 
kept on purpose for him. One day, however, 
the cook gave him his dinner in a tin basin. 
Pottawatomie was angry, and would not eat; but 
with his nose shoved the basin out of doors, and 
upset it. 

Like other babies, he had his morning bath, 
and seemed to enjoy it exceedingly. 








Nettie would put him in a tub of warm wa- 








called) was indeed swollen to quite a river, and 
Nettie stood on its banks, hardly recognizing in | 
itsangry, foaming waters, 
of the day before. 

She was amusing herself by throwing sticks 
inthe water, when she heard a loud squealing | 
coming from up the stream; and looking up, she 
saw a wide board drifting down the current, and 
standing on it a little white pig. 


the quiet little creek | 





| rub him dry with a coarse towel, then tie a blue 
| ribbon around his neck (Nettie said blue was the 
| most becoming to his complexion), and on extra 


| He enjoyed this exceedingly, and would sit up 


ter, and after washing him thoroughly, would 


occasions he was perfumed with cologne, 
Nettie often took him out to ride with her. 


by her side, looking with great indifference upon 
other pigs which he saw rooting in the ground, 
or confined in filthy pens. 

Nettie never had enjoyed any of her pets as 
she did Pottawatomie. Still at times he was 
something of a nuisance. 

He expected to go with her on all occasions. 

She was very glad to have him, generally, but 
he could not go to school with her, and this dis- 
tressed him very much. 

Nettie was obliged to shut him up every morn- 
ing before she started, and then he would stand 
at the window and squeal as long as he could see 
her. 


sick. 


| lowing, and was evidently in much pain. 


| for her pet, and that he should never share the 
| fate of ordinary pigs. 


was tenderly buried; 
ters his grave with her tearse 


Nettie was in sitet ong and heat knew 
what to do, but finally took him on the seat be- 
side her, where he cuddled down and slept all 
chureh-time. 

Pottawatomie was certainly a model piggy, 
and Nettie was very proud of him. Her father 


One morning, however, he appeared quite 
He seemed to have great trouble in swal- 
Nettie 
made a mustard poultice for his throat, but it 
was allin vain, for little Pottawatomie died, and 
and Nettie to this day wa- 
OC. L. K. 


+ 
+? 





For the Companion. 
HARD KNOTS. 


Dear little Eddie had no mate 
To teach him childish plays, 
But soon he learned to imitate 
His father’s works and ways. 
The hatchet was to him an axe, 
With which he learned to chop; 
He piled up shucks for fodder stacks, 


And called the weeds his crop. ¥ 


Like other little country boys 
With senses keen and bright, 

Who have small taste for petty toys, 
A horse was his delight. 

And when too young to ride alone, 
A substitute he’d take, 

And dog, or stick, or chair was known 
A first-rate steed to make. 


n 


And then the strings for bridles used 
It would be hard to tell, 

For mother ne’er the child refused, 
He loved his horse so well. 

But, O, the tangles which beset 
Those bridles one and all, 

To try the patience of our pet, 
And mammia’s aid to call. 


“O, what hard knots!’ she would exclaim, 
As on her boy she’d wait, 

Until “hard knot” was Eddie’s name 
For troubles small and great. 

“Hard knots” were strings he could not tie, 
Or strings to be untied, 

And once when sand was in his eye, 
“Tt’s a hard knot!” he cried, 


Splinters were “knots” for ma to pick 
From little hands and feet, 
Which were so busy and so quick, 
“Hard knots” they’d often meet, 
But though he tried to do like pa 
In all his work or play, 
The “hard knots” had to go to ma 
For her to clear away. 
EMILY HANOVER. 
—_+o—___——— 
For the Companion. 


THE PRESERVE-KETTLE. | 
| 





Lily Carlton was as pretty ¢ 
sweet in her gentle ways 
but she had a curiosity to 
that was going on about 
pleasant habit of meddling. 

This often made her look 
cate flower; 
fingers, 


as a lily, and as 
and ready kindness; | 
find out everything 
her, and a very un- 


quite unlike the deli- 
for her white aprons, and even her 
would be marked with ink-dabs, or 
syrup-stains, or soiled and scratched in the tum- 
bles she met with on her exploring tours. 

Once she had a severe fall, in climbing to the 
top shelf of her mother’s closet, pulling down 
after her, and breaking, a beautifal wax doll, 
which, in two days, would have been her own, 
as a birth-day surprise. 

Another time she was locked into the pantry 
accidentally, and no one happened to come with- 
in hearing for four hours! 

One would think these hard times would cure 
her fault; but bad habits are hard to shake 
off. 

One day, when she came home from school, 
she went into the kitchen, and there was the 
preserving-kettle on the stove. 








Poor little thing,—it was frightened almost to | 


death! And indeed, it was in a very dangerous | 
situation. 


Nettie ran frantically here and there, scream- | 


ing at the top of her voice, until a man near by 
(ame to her assistance, and by means of a long 
vole they succeeded in rescuing poor piggy from 
4 Watery grave, 

Nettie took off her own little shawl, and 
‘ripping it around him, carried him home. 

Her mother said that he could keep him until 
is owner was found. So Nettie gave him a 
‘upper of warm milk, and a comfortable 
‘basket by the fire; for he seemed almost sick | 
from cold, hunger and aifright. 
'SSY certainly had fallen into very good 


bed in! 
{ 








and forgot 

to shut him up. Services had commenced, when 
| in walked Pottawatomie, 
| grunts all the way up the aisle, 


One Sunday Nettie went to church, 





uttering triumphant 


Lily was in a great hurry to know whether it 
contained peaches, pears or plums. No one was | 
, in the room at the moment, to tell her. 

“T could lift the cover, I know,” she thought. 
“TLL just peep.” 

But the “peeping” cost her dearly; for the 
steam burned her wrist so badly that it was 
bandaged for a week, and the scar remained a 
| long time. 


| 
| However, though the pain was hard to bear, | 


| that scar proved of great value to Lily, for it was 
ja reminder and a check; and by the time it dis- 
| appeared, she had ina good measure overcome 
the troublesome habit. | 
* She felt much ashamed of her curiosity; but | 
her mother told her that it was not i: itself a 
bad thing,—if she would only use it in acquiring 
| useful knowledge, the desire to pry into boxes 
| and closets would soon grow weak and disap- 


pear, 





cakes 


| link, Bobolink. 


M.O.J. ! 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
A PROTEAN PUZZLE. 
I am to be met with in many more shapes than 


one, and will tax your ingenuity by giving you a few 
to discover. 


1. You will meet with me in water in a park or 


large landscape garden. 


~ You will find me at sea, where I generally get 


very wet, or am torn into strips. 


3. Tam to be met with in an oven, with plenty of 
and biscuits on me. 
4. Tam composed of several metals, and am some- 


times stout, sometimes attenuated. 


5. IT. am a necessary part of your bed, and bear 


your signature very often, 


6. Tam to be met with in the water-butt during 
wk Frost’s reign. 


7. Tama manufactured article, sometimes tinged 


with an intinite number of hues, more generally of 


one at all. 
8. L am bound, yet free, and have twenty-four 


pages in waiting. 


9. Tam transparent, colorless and fragile. 

10. Lam one of the wax flower-maker’s materials, 
11. Lam given to cotton, and addicted to quilts, 
Lastly, 1 am the ghost’s sole garment, and tho 


likeness of yourself when blanched with terror, 


9° 
2. 
MAUD’S ITIDDEN FLOWERS, 
(Twelve of them.) 
Step in, Kate, with lightest tread! 
Join our harmless cabal, Sam! 
Do come over, Ben, and Fred 
I'm having my sweet will, Lam! 


Pshaw! Prim Rose, don’t look so sour! 
There can naught that’s wieked be 
In slily hiding every tlower— 
Hide them fast, ere Maud shall sce! 


Watch our Maud’s sweet, peace ful face, 
Vith its honest, yearning tone; 
Grief will call away its grace, 
Now her floral stock is gone. 
INDIANA, 





The evil one; a war vessel; a ballad; 
tlement; a State; a novel; a statesman ; — 
a GOSS. 


an early set- 


4. 
BEHEADINGS, 
(Difficult.) 
A measure for land, used long ago, 
Behead, and yow Il find a shape you know, 
Behead a nail, for special use designed, 
A method of instruction you will find; 
Behead again, and leave the sort of land 
That farmers like, as you will understand, 
Behead a hedge, where the branches lace, 
And find the dregs of wine in its place. 
Behead a South American wood, 
And leave a coin, in the old time, good, 
Behead an Indian lake, and find 
An edible fish, but not to my mind, 
A pleasant Western town, if you behead, 
You'll find an air, in music, left, instead. 
B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Tatterdemalion. 

2. Henrietta, Maria, Sable, North, Spry, Ann, 
Jones, Race, Charles, Brewster, Freels, Cod, Bassas, 
Orford, Farewell, Henry, Lisbourne, Whittle, Fear, 
| Gray, Barrow, St. Lewis, Rozier, Clear, Lookout, 
Foulweather, Amber, Horn, M: iy, Goodhope, Flat- 
tery, Canaveral, Turnagain, Northe ast, Diseord, 
Sandy, York, Elizabeth, Parry, Queen Charlotte, 
Leslie, Hatteras, he rince of Wales. 

3.COXCOMB. 

4. Buttonwood, Dogwood, Bowwood, Black Jack, 
— Thorn, Linden, Beech, Cedar, W: alnut, Pig- 

t, Yew, Pecan, Buckeye, Hornbeam, Fig, W _ 

He lock, Pine, Aspen. (See Gray's “M: anual.” 
5.1, will, Whippoorwill. It, wit, Pewit. Ink, 
tow, arrow, Song-sp a Low, 

allow, Chimney-swallow. Ow, row, Cro 


6, The land of sunshine and flowers. tC uifornia.) 
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The Supscrivrion Price of the ComMPANION is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
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the year, 
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WOMEN WHO NEVER WASH, 


That was a true saying of John Wesley, that clean- 


liness is next to godliness ;”’ 
that a filthy person can hold a pure soul. How 
thankful we ought to be in America that we have no 
disgusting superstitions which forbid bathing. 
Spizza correspondent of the London Standard 
writes: 


for it seems impossible 





“The superstition that cleansing the body soils the 
soul exists this day among the women of those 
Christian nations who have long carried on conflicts 
with the 
joins frequent 

“A 


once 


Mohammedans, on whom the Koran en- 
ablutions. 
female Bulgarian is permitted to wash only 
in her life,—on the day before her wedding; 
and in most South Sclavonian families the girls are 
rarely allowed to bathe, the women never, 

“LT reeall with a shudder the interior of the 
tenegrin huts. 


Mon- 
When a woman offered me wine she 
always dipped her fingers into it, the same fingers 
which had just been engaged in the chase on her 
children’s heads, or which had been gently serateh- 
ing the pig, the pet of the family, which is always 
addressed by endearing names. The adults squat or 
about in the liquid 
manure which covers the floor of the hut, and many 
women are blear-cyed in consequence of the creosote 


lie down, the children tumble 


caused by the smoke which can only escape through 
the door.”’ 
enna 
WITH A SWORD-FISH, 
The sword-fish is one of the most formidable mon- 
sters of the sen, 


STRUGGLE 
Reading the following description 
of its fearful force and speed, we can imagine what 
a battle must be, between creatures 
of this kind, and what slender chances even a whale 
would have a “bayonet charge”’ 
from several of them. Sandwich Islanders 
had a singular struggle last summer with one of 
these veean unicorns, that had a “horn” a yard long. 
Says the Honolulu Gazette: 


a savage affair 


against from one or 


Some 


About the time the frigate Repu/se was getting 
under way, a large fish was seen by the natives of 
Waikiki, rapidly approaching the bay. Ashe neared 
the reef he cleared it with one leap of fully two hun- 
dred feet, and skimmed over the shallow water in- 
side, until he landed high and dry on the sand beach, 
directly in front of Mr. J. W. Ptluger’s seaside cot- 
taye. 

Here he was seized by a native, who, however, was 
unable to hold him, and the huge fish floundered 
about till he finally got into the water. A crowd of 
natives coralled him, and the water near shore being 
too shallow to allow him to use his fins to any advan- 





tage, they soon killed him with an axe. It proved 
to be a species of the sword-fish, measuring eight 





feet in length, while his sword measures thirty-six 
inches. The latter m be seen in our office. 
appears to have been frightened by the Repu Ise, 
and shot like an arrow through the water and over 
the reef, with such extraordinary speed that he 
could not stop till out of his native element and 
high on the land. 
Was 2 most exciting scene, 








a 
THE POOR AT ANDERSEN’S FUNERAL, 

The late Hans Christian Andersen was greatly be- 
loved by the poor as well as honored by the rich. 
At his funeral, the following touching incident oc- 
eurred: 

As soon as the mourners and friends had left the 
chureh where Andersen lies buried, numbers of poor 
people rushed in to gather the flowers and leaves 
which had fallen from the coflin, in memory of the 
dear old man, Verhaps the most touching incident 
of this never-to-be-forgotten day was that of a poor 
woman who, simply dressed in a peasant’s garb, tim- 
idly advanced toward the altar, and, after eagerly, 
but in vain, searching all round for a flower or fallen 
twig, murmured sadly, half aloud, half to herself,— 

“Too late—they're all gone,” as the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“Do you want a flower, my good mother?” asked 
a by-stander, moved to pity at the woman’s evident 
distress. 

“Ah, yes, good sir! My boy at home 
his heart if Tdon’t take him just a leaf. You see, 
sir, that dear departed angel often came to see him 
when he was il, two winters ago, and told him a 


Those who witnessed it say that it | 


will break | 
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story, and the doctors say those beautiful stories | 
saved his life; and he’s my only one, sir, and he 
just worshipped dear Andersen, and he does miss 
him so terribly, and cries so now the old gentleman | 
is dead, that I promised to bring him a flower, as I | 
heard his coffin was to have some onit. He is lame 
and can’t come himself.’ 


“Take this one. I picked it up from the spot as | 
| it fell.” | 
“Ah, you are good, dear sir!” | 


| And the woman kissed the little sprig, as, rever- | 
jently and gratefully laying it in her bosom, she 
| turned away. 
eee oat 
WHAT CAME OF CARELESSNESS, | 
| The danger of neglecting one’s self when acciden- | 
tally wet, is even more than a probable cold and 
| fever, or life-long rheumatism. In extreme cases the | 
mischief may strike so deep, and pervade so com- | 
| pletely, as almost to take the body to pieces, before | 
| death: | 


| 
| Five years ago last winter George Maleham, a lad | 
| of a dozen years, living in the north part of Wolf- 
boro’, went to Water ‘Vill: ige one evening, to skate 
| with some boys of that village. He got into the wa- 
|} ter,and then walked home,—a diste ince of nearly 
| two miles,—his clothes freezing on him. His folks 
} were abe xd on his arrival home, and he slipped off 
j his clothes, and in this wet and chilled condition 
went to bed. 
| At first he did not feel the effects of it, but after a 
time he experienced a slight lameness, and after a 
| while his joints began to dislocate, and continued 
| until nearly every joint in his body was dislocated. 
His shoulder joints, elbows, wrist and finger joints, 
| while the lower limbs were all unjointed even to his 
toe joints. 
We saw hima year ago; then we could clasp our 
hand around his leg above the knee, while the knee 
joints were enormous in size. He was confined to 
|} his bed for nearly three years previous to death, 
} which occurred July 25th. “As his parents were very 
| poor, the lad would have suffered for the necessities 
| of life but for the kindness of neighbors and friends. 














~ = 
SCRAPING A HOLE FOR HEADACHE, 
| Headache is bad enough anywhere, but our readers 
who have it often, should be thankful that they do 
| not live in the Loyalty Islands. The Scientific Amer- 
4 | ican thus describes a fearful and wonderful method 
‘| of “cure”’ practised there: 


} 
| 


There is a well-known trick performed by the 
clowns in pantomimes, to the mystification of the 
boys, Which consists in shooting a hole in a man’s 
head, and then plugging up the orifice with « carrot, 
thus completely curing the apparently assassinated 
individuad While it is, of course, very ridiculous, 
itis not more so than a somewhat similar operation 
practised by the inhabitants of Uvea, an island iu the 
Loyalty group. 

These queer people have a notion that when a 
person gets a headache his skull is cracked, or that 
the bone is pressing down on the brain. Conse- 
quently they proceed to cure the trouble by cutting 
open the sealp and scraping a hole in the cranium 
with a bit of glass, and then stopping the aperture 
with a piece of cocoanut shell rubbed smooth. 

Sometimes the surgeon scrapes too far and injures 
the pia mater, when the patient is killed; but ordi- 
narily the boring proceeds to the dura mater, leav- 
ing a hole in the skull. It scems that few adults are 
without perforated heads, and that the cocoanut 
patch is common. 
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ALTOGETHER TOO OBEDIENT. 

If you give a cracked plate or a spoon as a pattern 
to a Chinese workman, he will put a crack in every 
plate in the set he has been asked to make. He fol- 
lows the copy, like good type-setters, even if it goes 
out of the window. A similar literal obedience is 
told of a Maryland congregation. 


Some years ago Rey. Isaac Collins was preaching 
at Speddon’s church, Neck district, and was very 
much annoyed at his congregation tunring in their 
seats to look at every new arrival. At last he could 
stand it no longer, and exelaimed, “There is one 
special request I desire of this congregation, and 
| that is that they will turn all the seats around (80 a3 

to face the door before I preach here again.” His 

| reque ‘st was attended to, and next Sunday, when 
Rey. Mr. Collins walked up to the pulpit, he looked 
around at the backs of the audience, and was so 
overcome with emotion that he just took his seat 
and spoke not one word on that beautiful Sabbath 
evening. 
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° SERVED RIGHT. 

Of all small vices, tobacco-chewing is about the 
most offensive ; and it is astonishing that people will 
tolerate it. Here is an amusing embarrassment, that 
the man deserved; 


A young Hartford merchant called on a young 
lady a few evenings since, and was shown into the 
parlor to await her appearance, when, the lamps be- 
ing unlit, he removed a large quid of tobacco from 
his mouth and threw it out of the window, as he 
supposed. When the lady appeared with a light, 
the most prominent object in the room was that 
young man staring in a very embarrassed way at a 
big chunk of tebacco pinning the lace curtain to the 
unopened window. 








“PLAYS LIKE A CHRISTIAN.”’ 
A little boy hit one of the true proofs in a remark 
about his girl playmate whose heart and conduct 
had been changed. Said he: 


“Mother, I know that Emma is a Christian.” 

“What makes you think so, my child?” 

“Because, mother, she plays like a Christian.” 

“Plays like a Christian?’ ” said his mother; the 
expression sounded a little odd. 

“Yes,” replied the child, “if you take everything 
she’s got, she don’t get angry. Before she was self- 
ish; and if she didn’t have eve rything her own way 
she wonld say, ‘I won't play with you, you are an ugly 
little boy!’ 





> —-— 
TOBACCO AND CASTOR OIL, 


He willl not smoke any more tobacco for some 
time. He is a little boy on the West Side. He 
came home day before yesterday, and told his moth- 
er he believed he had ‘the cholera infantum. She 
did not tell him she saw a cigar stump in his pocket, 
but she tenderly gave him castor oil in small doses, 
| twice during the day, and told him she couldn’t get 
| along without her good little boy, and it would break 





| LA DIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
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her heart if he should take the cholera. Poor hoy! 
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WHAT WE'VE FOUND. Pleasant Evenings at the Home Fireside, 
We've found men cannot think alike; 
No two in everything agree; 
Should we another, hence, dislike? 
The “good” that’s in him let us see. 
We’ve found, when in the midst of foes, 
“Kind Words” were mighty to subdue; 
That love’s more powerful than blows, 
And brings us greater pleasure, 
We've found that when the Buys need *\CLOTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shves complete, 
The place to buy them is FENNO’s, 
Corner ef Beach and Washington Street. 


Amusement and Instruction Combined! 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


tov. 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Beware of substitutes. 


VEGETINE will cleanse scrofula from the systen® “Sy it. 








4 Address Ellis Manufae turing Co. 
$5 to $20 fe nse 


, Waltham, Mass. 


§ Samples worth $1! 
,ortland, Maine. 


Outfit and 
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a day at home. Agents wanted. 





SS 
terms tree. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly | Ss} 
URNETT’S COCOAINE is the best and cheap- | my ; 
est Hair Dressing in the world. 4—lt | NM oil 
‘ e : tainted | Ail 
GENTS, 20 Elegant 0i1 Chromos, monnted, si Wy} 
for$i. Novelties and © hromos of «very de. 


“rip- | 
. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
CLAE tK’S INDEL IB i, .E PENCIL is the best to 


tion. National Chromo Co. 





A mark clothing samples mailed, 35 cts. 
Box dl, No. Hap pton, M: iss. 39—tf 

DULMON: ARY COMPL AINTS permanently | 

cured b 


the use of Wi amb <f, g-! ae | | Every regular subscriber of the Youtn’s Companion 
le. | is, by this time, familiar with the plan of this work. To 
wo cts., or 20 | those who may see our advertisement for the first time, 
s.i Outfit in | we will state that the Compendium is a new combina- 
Pan ba tk Seroll Card ne designs, | tion in four parts for SELF-instruction in Penmanshi),, 
mo . | by means of which young people may acquire a Hand- 
A ornament your Christinas ridbenig yaad ching eae | | some Handw riting in a few weeks of pleasant study and 
Surprise your friends with this novelt | practice at home. 
€ ffect prodne ed, — ring ordinary trees beauti-| That such a work is needed is evidenced by the great 


i 
> ae * - H. B. Hill, Ladies’ rs or | |} demand for it. Thirty-three thousand copies have been 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 


published the past two years, and nearly all are now in 
$300 ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


| use. 

c mEieteaAs AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
; 25 for 10 cts. Samples and prices to 
Ag sath ng A... 3-ct. stamp. Write now; don’t be too late. 
nay ae ents wanted 
BAY STATE 








Mixed Cards, 7 tints, with name, 


Acquaintance Cards, new style, 10 ¢ 


21 style 






ae > 
nte 





TIMELY Tek 


h from Santa Claus: 






a month to energetic men ‘and women every- 





NEW ACENTS. 








The Compendium is sold by agents,—those connected 
with schools, such as teachers, superintendents, scholars; 
and by bookkeepers, clerks and others, both ladies 





CARD CO., Brockton, Mass. 


and 











BOYS & GIRLS, STO RY TENG R oe gentlemen. Boys and girls who are active and smart also 
jolly goo vd fun i ind piect- | make good agents. One agent only is appointed in a place: 
ures. After reading, you will know as much about your sometimes only one for several places. The following 


|e peat bpeohgs -— ot, oa pr tes ra a u Boec A. at | | a list of new agencies established and in successful opera- 
postage paid. A Splendid Book for Agents. Mur- | tion since last advertisement: 
RAY HILL PUBLISHING Co., 129 East 2 . New York. 


Jerome Tryon. .- Bedford, Ohio. 

























































ordering your Cards elsewhere send tous for | Alfred B. JONES ..coccccccccosssccevesescesseess Galva, Ils. 
Si ‘¥ Of all styles. 50stylish Visiting C: s | Frank King.......... Angelica, N. Y. 
for 20ets. Best inducements | Mrs. P. H — -Polk Run, Ind. 
G. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30 it | 43 ames H. Knapp.. Steep Falls, Me. 





Arthur C, Ricker 
Albert Nary .. 
| Fred MeNeil...... 
| Henry R. Johnson, 


° Bry ants’ Pond, Me. 
Albion, Wis. 
‘larence, Towa, 


DECALCOMANIE,! 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
ing full instructions in this ol 





100 asa'tu pictures, 
os as, Insects, Flowers, Aut mn Leaves, 
vy can be easily transferred to any article 80 aa to ROM! the 
n | beautilul painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CH MOS | 
for lO cts. ; S0for56 cts. Agents wanted. 
Address J. L. PATTEN & Cv., 162 William Street, New York. 


nic Figures, G. A. Matthews 


A. W. Dudley. 
L. S. Crossland ..... 

| Warren V. Kneeland.. 
. Van De Luyster. 


habit Bowen, Ills. 
Berlin Falls, Me. 
Holland C ye a 











and Morphine habit absolutely and | Tweed <. Weed Grass . Cal, 

speedily cured. Painless —_ 4% Wm. H. Baker ..Montv in oun, 

Send stamp for particulars Carl- | James Tooze ...... .. Brownhelm, Ohio. 

ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, 1. | Mareus E. Hunter . Williamstown, Mass. 

PER YEAR and a First Class Piano for | MINED 5. <ccdtousscsuucssmensebeas Wausau, Wis. 

$1000. 00? very Lady or Gentleman that sells our | Nathaniel Rambley eee eee ecco cae Pella, Ills. 





Hammonton, N. J. 

.. Bethlehem, N. H. 
Nankin, Mich. 
-Kingfield, me. 
Henderson, K 


goods. Address with, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER :: 


amp Eure *hemica ” ork Alma R. Eldredge. . 
stamp Eureka Chemical ast mictiveace &  seasabahg 
F; Benj. Passage 

or Acme of Bean- . W. Starbird 
| 
- 


Free samples oun _ ga 





by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. P BRown & Co., aece oubiee ‘LeRay sville, Pa. 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Bit nbtished 1831. | ite D. i. ‘camp peneatesacess ‘ North Randolph, Vt. 
THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. | Daniel Halle ‘ 00" omens Bes 


3uy the SELF-INKING Columbian, | Jacob Alihands. 


TRONG EST, CHE APEST, | David L. 
» Will do the = of a $250 | H. E. Snow 
pr 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. ‘ 
Good Card Press, type, ‘voller, ink, 


Poolsville, Ind. 
-Ganges, Mich. 
5 1 Bridge, Conn. 

oeseeee Bucksport, Me. 
Four Corners, Ohio. 
..Fairbank, lowa. 





BR. Carr 





ARES 
S: 


. F. Stev 
Ww arren W. Ww ood. 





&e., $5. Stamp for catalogue to a .Sheffield. Vt 

Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 21! Henry C. Goodell... Vineland, S N. 

Brattle St., Boston. Estab. 1847. Warren v. -emeenene .. Berlin Falls, ir 
21—26t =| Frank Rit a .Chester, x 2A 





with all Complications of Organ- N. M. Lev eessseees ..Gang ges, Mich. 

OPIUM HABITS, ie or Functional Disease Cured, Ls nO, apple — -- a Lig = og 
5th year. Onethousand testimonials. No —— ity. Nol ar wet en : in a cote 
7 nae time. State your case. Addr *. E.| EM. Jean 4 Ts ago 
.D., Quiney, Mich. 31—I5teow u. 3 ennen. .. Turner Bridge, Me. 





| Bertie G. Rew ey 


DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. i nao 
: Sheets Seraps, 25 cts. 


- Housatonic, Mass. 
esoewes Bedford, Ohio. 
Newport Station, N. 
-Syracuse, O 





| A. W. Williams, Jr. 
Josiah A. Pearson... 





mittataiaiesaainians Berlin, Vt. 
WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. ee ette Wright. -Pomfret Landing, Conn. 
. Frank P. —, eR Fair Haven, Conn. 
200} DE on re OMANILE PICTUE Henry J. Osborne..........- "South Abington, Mass. 
p Book Pictur | Willard H. anaes * Guilford. (No State mentioned; hence 





“Gem Chronos, 15 cents. 

of all 10 cents. Deseriptive cirenlar for 3 cent ‘stamp. | 

J.W. RUSSEL L & CO., Medford, Mass, ll-eow26t | If there isan agent in your town, you will, of course, 
am For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that | purchase the Compendium of him, and save the trouble 

$ umson’s Botanic Balsam will not ¢ a“ | of writing tous. We do not care to send Compendiums to 


Chromos, oS ce a 






we cannot forward his supply.) 













» bottles 35 ce Cireular free. Dr. 
Si nema, Aug : Me. Sold by Droggiet any except our regular agents, and such as propose en- 


evervw he re Pac 5 hc ttles, s, $2. —ly gaging in the business. If you wanta business that pays, 








Sample to Agents! Needed in every family | that is pleasant, and adapted to your tastes, if you area 
FREE: profits! send stamp. | teacher, bookkeeper or student, yon can find nothing 
oot EK. MIKOLAS, New Bedford, Mass. _| petter. 


Ros E BU DS IN WINTER. WE SEND the Compendium, securely wrapped, 

y.—Roses for winter bloom and fall plant- | postpaid, for one dollar. State what town or towns are 

ing. » ae — ‘trong s Fot Roses pat = ill }icom wanted, and what time each day you can devote to the 
ickly safely by mail, post-paik urchasers’ choice | : 4 : : 

pn 1 Boag it Plat splendid ever-blooming varieties. business. We will send Circulars and full particuls _ 

5 FOR $1.00. 12 FOR $2.00 | with the Compendium, so that you can open business 

See our elegant descriptive | catalogue, containing full | at once, if no one is before you. If an agent is appointed, 


directions for culture. ete. Sent free to all on apply. | we will return your dollar or send a Compendium, as you 
Address THE DINGEE & CON ARD CC Pa, | May prefer. Address 


39—Deleow Rose Growers, West Grove, C A~ ‘Co., 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 


AC oy RATE, HARMLESS AND DUR ABLE. 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
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For Old and Young, of Both Sexes. 


AIR PISTOL, Gee 


with target and darts, sent 

postpaid, for $1 75. Send 

stamp for circular. 

D.B. BROOKS & CO., 
33 Court St., 

—40 teow Soston, Mass. 


Manchester, 


tar-NEW HAMPSHIRE..£1 


LADIE Finest variety of Scrap Book Pictures; Materi 
gals for Fancy W ork (paper): Dolls’ Heads, 2 
ets, each: Decalcomanie, 64-page Catalogne, list of | 
all, “How to Canvass,” ete.. a Comic sheet, 6 cts 

l4—fteow 


{> If you do not understand fully what the Compen- 
dium is, and will send a three-cent stamp, we will send 
you by return mail an illustrated circular giving full pat~ 
ticulars, 








J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
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